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British Building Stones and Bricks. 


VERY useful, and 
indeed, important 
volume has just 
been published by 

order of the Lords 

of the Treasury.* 

It consists of 

nearly 400 octavo 

pages, almost all 

condensed into a 

tabular form, and 

chiefly devoted to 
an embodiment of 





useful particulars 
in regard to stones 
and quarries in all 
the different coun- | 
ties in the three! 
kingdoms ;_ toge- | 
gether with simi- 
lar tables as to| 
bricks and clays, 
and other mine- 


though _confes- 
sedly far from 
being a complete 
record,theamount 
of information, of 
the greatest uti- 
lity to architects, 
builders, and con- | 
tractors, which this volume contains, is im-| 
mense. The tabular condensation of statis- 
tical and other details as to building stones, 
which extends to nearly 250 pages, com- 
prises a host of particulars as to,—the 
names of quarries,—nearest railway stations, 
or shipping ports,—names of freeholders and of 
quarrymen,—local names of stone,—geological | 
formations,—buildings in which used or pur- 
poses to which applied, and remarks,—prices 
of stone at quarries,—and average annual 
produce. Some idea of the scope of the work 
may thus be realized ; but we may take a) 
running glance through its pages, picking up a | 
few particulars by the way, in order to show | 
more distinctly of what sort of matter it is| 
made up. 
Beginning with Cornwall, the first a 

! 





on the list, we observe, for example, under 
the head of the Cheesewring Quarry, that 
Looe is its nearest outlet ;—that the free- 
holder is the Duke of Cornwall, and the 
Cheesewring Granite Company are the quarry- 
men ;— that the name of the stone, both locally 
and geologically, is granite ;—that as to the 
buildings in which used, &c., it has been used 
in New Westminster-bridge, and at Copen- 
hagen, Birkenhead, Southampton, and other 
docks, mainguard-house at Devonport Bar- 
racks, and various public works ;—that the 
price of the stone, at the quarry, is ls. 4d. per 
cubic foot, scappled ; 2s. 3d. delivered in the 
Thames ;—and that the average annual produce 
is 146,566 feet. Such is the manner in which 
the information is given ; but, in the few further 
items which we may extract, we shall not 
strictly follow the entries as they occur, but 
shall merely note a few of the more salient 
details. 

The Dundry-hill oolite limestone of Somer- 
set has its chief outlet at Bristol. It has been 
used in many old churches in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol, as in St. Mary’s Redcliff, and 
St. Stephen’s, Temple. 

The Hamhill freestone, of the same county, 
has its chief outlet at Bridgwater and Yeovil. 
Some of it is a conglomerate of the red sand- 





* «“‘Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
and of the Musenm of Practical Geology: Mining Records: 
Mineral Statistics; being Part II. for 1858. By Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records.’”?” Longman & 
Co., 1860. 





| numerous to mention. 


ral products. Al-| 


stone formation: other quarries are in the 
inferior oolite; and the stone is of a brown 
colour, weighing 134} lbs. per cubic foot :* 
three quarries of this kind yield an annual 
average produce of 7,000 tons. 

The Dean Forest quarries, in Gloucester- 
shire, belong to the coal measures : their chief 
outlets are at Lydney, Coleford, Bream, and 
Yorkley. The local name of the stone is 
merely Dean Forest stone. Much of it is 
suitable for dock and railway purposes, 
builders, statuaries, paving, &c. ; grindstones, 
troughs, &c. It was used in the construction 
of Newland Church and other old churches, in 
some of which the carving on the oldest graves 
and pinnacles is as sharp, clear, and defined as 
when first worked 400 years ago. This stone 
was used in the construction of Newport, 
Cardiff, Gloucester, and Swansea Docks ; South 
Wales, Taff Vale, and Western Valleys Rail- 
ways ; Gloucester and Berkeley Canal ; Glou- 
cester Over-bridge ; Folly-bridge, Oxford ; 
Cardiff Castle, and National Provincial Bank ; 
Marlborough and part ®f Llandaff Colleges ; 
Assize Courts, interior of St. John’s and Exeter 


| Colleges, and Taylor and Randolph’s Build- 
‘ings, Oxford ; Eastnor Castle and Whitley 


Court, Worcester; Langton House, Oxford 
(steps 18 feet long, and landings propor- 
tionate) ; and the towns paved with it are too 
It is also manufactured 
into field and garden-rollers, pillars, &c. On 
Birch-hill an unlimited quantity can be obtained 
for ages to come. About 150,000 cubic feet 
were raised in one of the quarries by Messrs. 
Hemmingway & Pearson for Cardiff Docks, a 
great portion of which came from quarries 
now in possession of Messrs. Grindell & Co. 
Blocks of any size possible to be removed are 
easily obtained here, as also steps, landings, 
and grindstones. The Birch-hill and other 
kinds are sold in blocks, rough, at 7s. per ton ; 
if pecked or scappled, at 7d. to 8d. per foot 
cube ; common building stone, 1s. per ton ; 
flagging, from 2d. to 2}d. per foot superficial ; 
troughs and cisterns, 6d. per gallon of 231 
cubic inches ; gravestones, 6d. per foot super- 
ficial ; grindstones at 2d. per inch diameter, 


| up to 3 feet high ; 7 feet about 5/. 


The Bath stone of Boxhill, and other similar 
Wiltshire stones, are freestones of the great 
oolite formation, and have their chief outlets 
at Box, Hindon, and Corsham. There are 
numerous quarries, and the prices at one of 
these,—the Box and Corsham quarry,—is 9s. 
per ton, of which 30,900 tons 16 feet per ton 
1s the annual average produce: at other quarries 
there are kinds of Bath stone sold at 33d. to 
5}d. per cubic foot, and 4s. 8d. to 7s. 2d. per 
ton, to the extent of 97,000 tens,—1,566,560 
cube feet average annual produce. The uses 
of Bath stone are well known. Mr. Hunt 
says, “ Messrs. Randell & Saunders quarry at 
3ox and Corsham not less than 26,000 tons (of 
16 feet). Value, before delivery charges are 
incurred, about 9s. per ton. A cream-coloured 
stone ; weight of cubic foot, 123 lbs. The 
Baynton stone is employed in Laycock Abbey, 
in the front of Wilton House and of Windsor 
Castle. 


Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Derby, 
J b J z , ? 
Nottingham, Leicester, Oxford, Dover,” ce. 
g ’ ’ ’ ’ 
After ranging through such counties as 


Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, | 


Wilts, Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, 
all more or less supplied with useful stones of 
some kind or other, we arrive at one sad item 


in the heart of the country, all that is said as | 


to which we may here quote :— 


“ Middlesex.—There are no quarries in this 
county. Numerous gravel-pits are opened, and 
the flints found in them are used for building. 
In a few cases the indurated sands of the tertiary 
beds have been employed for building (see Brick 
Returns).” 


This is all that can be said of the whole 
county under the head of building stones. 

The Ketton freestone quarries of the county 
of Rutland have their main outlet at Stamford. 
They belong to the lias formation, and the 





* There is a separate and valuable table in the volume, 
containing particulars as to the weights of many kinds 
of stone. 


The Box and Corsham quarry has | 
supplied buildings in Bath, London, Plymouth, | 


stone is locally known as Ketton stone. The 
Ketton quarries “ produce a freestone of very 
superior quality : they are extensively worked, 
and sent to all parts of the kingdom for build- 
ing. St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street, was 
built of Ketton stone; the modern parts of 
Peterborough and Ely cathedrals.” It is a 
dark cream-coloured stone; weight of cubic 
foot, 1283 Ibs. 

The Rowley ragstone of Worcestershire has 
its chief outlet at Dudley, It is a basalt, and 
is used to an average annual extent of 60,000 
tons for pitching and macadamizing roads, for 
which purpose it is sent to the metropolis and 
many large cities. Messrs. Chance have em- 
ployed it in the manufacture of artificial 
basaltic stone, a description of the process of 
manufacturing which is given by Mr. Hunt in 
the volume under notice. 

Of the red, white, and yellow sandstones of 
Cheshire, used in Birkenhead, Liverpool, &c., 
and the limestones, sandstones, &c., of Lanca- 
shire, also used in Liverpool and elsewhere, 
various useful particulars, in regard to prices 
and purposes, are given, but they are too much 
detached and particularized for quotation. 

The York flags of Bradford belong to the 
coal measures, and are sold, to an extent of 
5,000 tons annually, at 7d. to 8d. per cubic 
foot. The cubic foot of these flags weighs 
| 142} Ibs. : they may be obtained in blocks of 
|ten tons, and .. been used in the London 
}and other docks and bridges: the colour is 
‘light brown. 
| The North Anston limestone of Yorkshire, 
| used in the new Houses of Parliament, is sold 
at the quarry at 1s. per cubic foot, to the extent 
of 124,464 cubic feet annually: its weight per 
cubic foot is 144]bs. This stone belongs to the 

magnesian limestone formation, and is of a 
yellowish brown colour, as every one knows 
who has been at Westminster. 

Of the Kendal Fell limestone of Westmore- 
land, which belongs to the carboniferous forma- 
tion, we are told that any persons owning 
property in Kendal have a right to this stone 
free of charge. The town of Kendal is built of 
it. The cost for rubble walling at the quarry 
is 5d. to 6d. a cartload, and refuse for lime- 
burning about 3d. a cartload: ashlar stones 

‘cost 6d. per foot, however, at the quarries. 

The Craigleith stone of which the new town 
of Edinburgh, and the university in the old 
town of that city, were built, sells in cube 
| stones at the quarry for ls. 1d. to 3s. 7d. per 
cubic foot, according to size: ashlars and long 
stones are sold at from 6$d. to 2s. 1d. per 
‘linear foot, according to size. The harder 
portions of the (carboniferous) sandstone at 
| Craigleith are locally called liver rock. 

| The Aberdeenshire granite of which Covent- 
|garden Market, the river-wall of the new 
| Houses of Parliament, the Duke of York’s 
| Column, &c. were formed, is sold at 2s. to 5s. 
| the cubic foot, shipped at Peterhead. 

| Of the Irish marbles some interesting par- 
|ticulars are given in Mr. Hunt’s tables. The 
| black marble of Angliham Quarry, near Gal- 
| Way, described as “of very superior quality, 
and capable of receiving a very high polish,” 
can be obtained in beds from 4 to 14 foot in 
depth, and of breadths and lengths up to 10 
by 20 feet. Limestone of dark blue colour, 
with shells overlying marble, can be got in 
blocks of ten tons. The price of it at the 
quarry is 5s. 6d. per cubic foot: it is worked 
up in Galway for chimneypieces, columns, and 
other ornamental work, and is also exported in 
the rough state. Another Galway marble is 
the light green serpentine of Barnanoraun, 
which belongs to the metamorphic schists, and 
is sold at the quarry for 6s. per cubic foot. At 
the Merlin-park Quarry, near Galway, there is 
“black marble of the very finest description, 
and capable of receiving the highest polish : it 
is sold at 5s. 6d. per cubic foot, and is worked 
up in Galway, as well as exported in the 
rough. The Tievebaun dark green serpentine 
marble of county Galway is described as being 
“very sound, and free from shakes of any 
kind.” 

The Quarry Returns in all comprise statistics 
and other particulars as to upwards of 3,000 
quarries,—1,504 English, 158 Welsh, 678 
Scottish, 667 Irish, and 8 Jersey. 
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General Summary of the Production of Building 
and other Stones in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 











Estimated Total/\Computed Total! Value of 

{ in of entire Computed 

'Tonsretarned.} Production. Total. 

Tons. Tons. £ 
Engiand.... 3,935,939 7,500,000 1,705,508 
MEGEED os case 1,220,863 3,500,000 898,123 
Scotland ... 855,888 4,750,000 1,211,393 
Ireland ....| -- — 800,000 
JOTECY «00005 —_ 14,200 7,900 

DOE i cess _ | 15,764,200 4,622,924 








The returns of bricks, tiles, pipes, &c., show 
an estimated quantity of all kinds, manufac- 
tured in England, Scotland, and Jersey, 
amounting to 2,503,004,600, and an estimated 
value of all kinds, at mean average market- 
price, of 2,911,980/. The whole returns are 
English, except 55,000,000, valued at 68,7501, 
from part of Scotland, and 5,529,600, valued 
at 6,925/, from Jersey. The Middlesex re- 
turns are 107,500,000, value, 118,2551. ; the 
Lancashire, 108,000,000, value 129,0001, which 
is the highest ; and next in amount is the 
Yorkshire, 100,000,000, value 125,000L, which 
return is the same in number and value with 
a joint return from Staffordshire and Worces- | 
tershire. Durham and Northumberland also | 
go together for 96,000,000, value 120,0001. ; | 
South Wales, 93,500,000, value 116,000I. ;| 
North Wales, 86,250,000, value 107,000I, : all | 
the other returns are in value below 100,000, 
each. 

* Until 1833 an excise duty was charged both 
on bricks and tiles (the latter being then exempted 
from the duty), so that their manufacture was 
placed under surveillance. It was ordered by 
17 George IIL, c. 42, that bricks made for sale 
should be 8} inches long, 2} inches thick, and 
4 inches wide, on pain of forfeiting, for bricks of 
less dimensions when burnt, 20s. for every 1,000, 
and proportionably for a greater or less number. | 
It was a'so provided that the size of the sieves or | 
screens for sifting or screening sea-coal ashes, to 
be mixed with brick earth in making bricks, | 
should not exceed } of an inch between the 
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And with this general summary, which, as 
Mr. Hunt takes care to point out, can afford, as 
yet, but an approximation to the truth, we 
must now conclude, with a strong recom- 
mendation to our professional brethren, to 
owners of quarries, and the members of the 
building trades generally, to lose no time in 
procuring — of this volume, and to aid by 
affording information in rendering the next 
edition of it even more valuable. 








THE GUILDHALL, AND ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, 
BLOTS IN THE CITY. 

SEVERAL correspondents express their anxious 
desire that the year of office of the Right Hon. 
William Cubitt, the present first magistrate of 
the City of London, should be distinguished by 
|some permanent memorial bearing on his own 
' peculiar calling,—architectural construction,—and 
tending to the improvement of the district over 
which he nowreigns. The public, also, would doubt- 
less view this with satjsfaction. One such work, 
Wren’s statue, was suggested a few weeks ago. 
Another presents itself to our minds, which, if well 
executed, would reflect lasting credit on all parties 
concerned, and prove a satisfactory memento of 
the civic supremacy of one of the craft. A popular 
head over municipal institutions wonderfully 
smoothes the way towards the accomplishment of 
works of utility and beauty, which otherwise 





| linger on from the generation that proposes, to a 


remote succeeding one that carries out the idea; 
and, in the interim, the originating benefactors are 
forgotten, 

Let us, then, endeavour to induce all the parties 
concerned to assist in executing some good work 
so effectively and speedily, that it shall stand as 
a mark of this very time. 

What we propose is briefly this,—that the 
inappropriate ceiling which now disfigures the 


!otherwise noble Guildhall of London shall be 


swept away into the dusthole, and be replaced 
by a handsome timber roof, in accordance with 
the style and fine proportions of this municipal 
and national edifice. 

Do not let us quarrel as to the age of the sug- 


meshes. The duty was entirely repealed in 1850. | gestion; but, if it be desirable, as we believe, let 
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argument. Beyond this, however, if the area 
were levelled and paved to within a few feet of 
the cathedral, the beauty and grandeur that 
would be added to the edifice can scarcely be 
overstated. A light and appropriate railing, 
placed at a short distance from the building itself, 
would not interfere with the view of the architec. 
ture, and would preserve it from any accidental in- 
jury. If there be any one who doubts the charming 
effect that would be produced—not content with 
Continental illustrations—let him note the open 
area in front of the Royal Exch Moreover, 
let him take the trouble to get inside the inclosure 
of St. Paul’s Pease he age to the farthest 
possible spot from the cat place his back 
against the railing, and then look up at the grand 
pile: surely he would exclaim that he had never 
seen St, Paul’s till then. From within and with- 
out this huge grille, the cathedral is an entirely 
different structure ;—in the one case dwarfed, dis- 
figured, distant, and defaced; in the other noble, 
grand, devotional, and elevating. No man of 
taste can entertain a doubt as to the propriety of 
— this iron mask, if he have a these 
means of forming his judgment; and we strongly 
urge all who have any power to aid in bringing 
about during the present mayoralty what would 
so greatly improve their city. Rightly treated, 
a nobler space, and a grander temple to God’s 
honour piled, could not be found in the whole 
world, 

Let our children be able to say these two great 
improvements were effected when Cubitt was 
mayor. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THE SOCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF WORKMEN. 


Ir is gratifying to note the efforts which are 
being made to improve the condition of the in- 
dustrious classes in this country. Their increase 
of arly 64 the establishment of workmen’s 
institutes, the opening of marts for the sale of pro- 
visions and wares, at cost price, the attendance at 
libraries, the establishment in connection with 
large manufactories of independent means of pro- 
viding medical attendance in the time of sickness, 
are all marks of social advancement. 

Societies which, about forty years ago, were 
looked at with suspicion by the Government, and 
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In 1821 the number of bricks, 


&e., paying duty were 899,178,510 
» 1840 ,, bricksonly ,, 1,677,811,134 
5 We i »» 2,193,829,491 
” 1849 ” ” ” 


us strive to have it carried out. Of its necessity, | with considerable contempt by the gencral masses 


1,462,767,154 | otherwise fine hall full of interesting associations. 


This being the year when the oppressive nature of We have ourselves often urged this before. The 


the duty on bricks was strongly urged, and the 


; 


look with which a foreign architect, who had been 


repeal expected, many large buildings were delayed, | taken to the dinner on “the 9th,” regarded it 
and consequently, as we see, the make of bricks when his eyes had travelled up, if photographed, 
diminished. From 1849 until the present, no would haye made a forcible illustration for these 
attempt has been made to determine the value of | remarks. 


the manufacture. 


The City architect did, we believe, once make 


Wericnt oF Bricks. 'a design for new roofing the Guildhall; but he 


Worcester, solid ...... 8} lbs, Machine made, 


Do. perforated 6 ,, Do. 
Statfordshire, solid ... 93 ,, Hand made. 
London Stock, solid 5? ,, Do, 


A cubic yard of bricks is estimated to contain 
384 bricks, and on the average about 373 bricks 
go to the ton.” 

From the extensive and valuable informa- 
tion received from all parts of the country, the 
following proximate computation of the value 
of all the earthy minerals of this country has 
been derived :— 

Clay unmanufactured :—this in- 

cludes only the superior kinds 


of clay, and it embraces China £. 

WIE re as ose shddabeosdeeaniae. 285,846 
Bricks, tiles, &c., estimated at the 

cost of production .............. 2,911,980 
Building and other stones....,.... 4,622,924 
BONNE ss Kisii nies 10,250 
COTIIAE ccosvensiscusnidnbieadindian 65,500 
ROR WRONO oicisccceracsscoricdesind 750 
Oclra, umber, és. ss5sseseshissneses 5,450 
iy a, eee a sae etal ear 15,500 
GIRIUM  sovcsssonsenbetarsshenerigeces 17,750 
Fuller's Marthe. sisssccsssssseesesse 13,500 
PR UE ie ies cake ong osvanerccs 4,625 





Total value of the earthy minerals 
of the United Kingdom........, 7,954,075 
By reference to Part L., it will be 
seen that the total value of 
metals, metalliferous minerals, 
and coals, produced in 1858, was 31,266,932 


Thus we see that our annual 
mineral produce has the enor- 
mous value Of,,,,...,..scscececeess £39,221,007 


| would doubtless now feel himself in a position to 


| go farther than he didthen. Knowledge of Gothic 
architecture has made such rapid strides during 
i the last few years, that nothing but a thorough 
work would satisfy the exigencies of the times. 
|The great and wealthy corporation of London, in 
| whose hands the responsibility of carrying out the 
‘alteration rests, must have the work completely 


j 
i 


‘and beautifully done, as Mr. Bunning knows so 


' well how to do it, and so as to leave a noble memo- 
| rial to the admiration of future generations, If, 
further, the Hall were properly decorated, one 
result would be the saving of a large sum of 
money now annually spent on the temporary 
adornment of it. A comparison of the present 
incongruous ceiling in the Guildhall, with the roof 
of that of Westminster, will save a world of argu- 
ment and controversy. 

There is a second work in the City that 
needs doing, the removal of the ponderous iron 
railing around St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
although this rests, we suppose, with the Dean 
and Chapter, the corporation could of course 
greatly aid in bringing it about. When we first 
urged this, some years ago, in the interest of the 
public and of the fame of Wren, our contem- 
poraries of the press repeated our views 
far and wide, and the desirability of the 
removal was loudly expressed. But nothing was 
done. We need not, however, be discouraged. 
Nothing was done when we first called for the 
removal of the railings which were around and 
disfigured our public statues; yet at this time the 
chief of them have been freed from the disfigure- 
ment. The gain that would result to the public 
in respect of traffic and power of circulation, if the 
railing around St. Paul’s were removed, would be 
immense, and was the original ground of our 








/an inspection of the Guildhall is sufficiently con- | of the people, have grown in wealth, numbers, 
|vineing. The ceiling has been a reproach to the and respectability. — 
| corporation for years, and a disfigurement to an | societies of “Odd Fellows,” for the purpose of 


In the establishment of 


enabling men to meet together in lodges, which 
were presided over by some of the most intelligent 
of them, the rules were and still are framed with 
good intentions. Arrangements were made for 
the purpose of giving assistance in the times of 
death and sickness: persons of bad character 
were not elected; and by means of these societies 
men in search of employment would be sure of a 
kind reception and help in strange towns. The 
name of this large and prosperous association 
seems now not to be appropriate. It may, how- 
ever, at the commencement, have been significant 
of the idea at that time so generally entertained, 
that it was an odd notion for the English workmen 
to combine for useful purposes. Since the esta- 
blishment of the “ Odd Fellows,” the “Foresters” 
have formed in vast numbers, and both in town 
and country other associations have been founded 
with advantage. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt, the registrar, remarks that we 
have an account of an establishment of this kind 
at Athens, 280 years before Christ; and the first 
in England is ascribed to Daniel De Foe, in 1696, 

About 100 years ago, in most towns in the 
kingdom, friendly trade societies were extensively 
formed, for the purpose of giving mutual aid in 
times of ill-health, to pay certain amounts at the 
death of members, their wives and children, and 
to allow certain annuities after the subscribers 
had reached the age of fifty-five or sixty years. 
Most of these societies were started at taverns and 
public-houses. At the time of their commencement 
the members chiefly consisted of young men, or 
those who had not reached the prime of life. 
Unfortunately, however, the payments were not 
suilicient to meet the risks and subsequent ex- 
penses; and persons who had made regular pay- 
ments for twenty, thirty, and even more years, 
found, in their old age, after the payment of a 
sum so large that with good management 4 
certain provision should have been made,—that 
the societies, as years passed on and members were 
becoming old, were hopelessly bankrupt, and had 
not a shilling left to pay expenses. 

In such conditions the younger men seceded, 
and formed fresh societies, which in due course 
came to the same end. At the time mentioned 
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the chances of life and health had not been fairly 
calculated; and the managers and those connected 
with the life societies did not seen to be aware 
of the circumstance that, supposing a society to 
be established, its members being under 35 years 
of age, it would be found that comparatively little 
sickness would occur during the first ten years, 
and consequently that which was called a surplus 
was, as Mr. Tidd Pratt truly observes, no surplus 
at all, But considering the aceumulation of capital 
which was needed to support the increasing calls 
which would be sure to arise as so much profit, 
this was from time to time divided; and hence 
one of the causes of the ruin which took place. 
It appears that since 1793 there have been 29,000 
friendly societies established in England, of which 
7,000 have ceased to exist. These figures show 
that after a period of 67 years about one-fourth 
of those establishments which have been formed 
are not now in existence, 

It has been the practice to charge the working 
classes of this country with improvidence; and 
unfortunately this is, to a certain extent, true,— 
particularly in the large towns. It is a fact— 
stated by Mr. Pratt—that the number of members 
of friendly societies is 2,500,000, If we cannot 
take the male adult population of Great Britain 
at more than five millions, the above figures show 
that one-half of our male population who have 
arrived at the age of maturity are subscribers to 
friendly societies. If we exclude the number in the 
army and royal navy by whom little or no pro- 
vision can be made; persons who have been too 
old to avail themselves of this provision; and 
the very large number whose inclination or cir- 
cumstances do not lead to the use of the friendly 
societies,—it seems plain that a very large majo- 
rity of the industrious portion of our population 
must be members of those friendly institutions. 

On November 20th, 1859, the number of depo- 
sitors in the savings banks was 1,479,723, and 
the amount deposited was 36,452,440/. Although 
it may be found that the depositors of the savings 
banks are not of the working classes to such a 
large extent as might be desired, it is known that 
large sums have been invested by servants, and 
young people of both sexes, whose means are 
limited. 

Of the depositors at the above date there} 
were— 

213,473 who had an average investment 
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Of benefit building societies, there were about | 
2,000, with a paid-up capital of not less than | 
8,000,0007. 

It is gratifying to find that the friendly societies 
are now established on more sure principles than | 
in former days. Mr. Pratt suggests that the best | 
average rates of payments are 1s. 1d. per month, 
for persons between twenty-four and thirty years 
of age, in order to receive up to sixty years of age 
(in case of protracted sickness or incapacity), 10s. 
per week ; up to sixty-five, ls. 2d.; to seventy, 
ls. 33d. There are other safe means for the use 
of those who are disposed to be careful; and we 
believe that the changed habits of the young 
workmen who are now rising up, the advance of 
education, the facilities of meeting which are in 
course of progress for young men, and the other 
agencies which are at work, will, year after year, 
add, to an extent which it is difficult now to esti- 
mate, to the amount of the savings of the working 
part of our population,—a circumstance which 
will give them a right position in the State. 

When we refer to the plays and novels of about 
the commencement of the last century, and com- 
pare the pictures which are given in them and 
elsewhere of the manners of the English nobility, 
and refer to the amusements, peculiarities, and 
prejudices of the same class which are described 
in various works,—when we reflect on the rude 
hospitality, and somewhat coarse manners and 
intemperance of a large portion of the British 
agriculturists,—of the complete isolation, even 
antagonism, which existed between the gentry 
and the industrious communities in our large 
towns, it is pleasant and promising to see the 
efforts which are now made, by persons of rank 
and cultivated intelligence, to mix with, and 
amuse, instruct, and benefit the multitude.* 





* Mr. J. Harris gives the numbers of Odd Fellows and 
Foresters as under :— 











Odd Fellows. Foresters. 
England .......... S| err 159,838 
WIGS  ccccccsseees 93,011 .. os 5,661 
Scotland .......5 3,277 825 
Peete 2. cecctecess 1,013 164 
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305,261 168,576 
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It is not without benefit further to glance at 
the homes of our farmers,—to compare the present 
with the past,—to note the pictures, books, musi- 
cal instruments, and other signs of advancing 
taste; and, in looking into the dairies, gardens, 
fields, and stackyards, we find that instead 
of the produce of the land having declined 
in quality or quantity, by the improvement in 
knowledge and manners, crops are raised which 
would have been considered impossible by our 
grandfathers. The working classes have a hope- 
ful future if they will earnestly strive for the 
social and intellectual advancement of their 
order. This can be best done by co-operation 
of all classes. On this point Mr. Bright remarks, 
“The workmen are great in numbers, growing 
in intelligence, and their power of combination 
is without limit. They will contend for them- 
selves, by themselves, if condemned to remain a 
separate and suspected order in our social sys- 
tem ; and this contest has in it seeds of future 
and tremendous evil, to them and to the great 
industrial interest of the country. I wish to 
unite all, to have no separate interests, to blend 
all in a common sense of common rights, and thus 
to give peace and strength where now discord 
aud weakness too much prevail.”” The way best 
to do this is the question that needs solving 





ACCESSIBLE ARRANGEMENT OF GAS 
AND WATER PIPES. 

Mr. Cartes Bayiis has published a plan 
for the arranging of water and gas pipes and 
telegraph wires, so as to be accessible for any 
purpose without incurring the expense of excavat- 
ing the roads and pavements. 

This object is sought to be effected by placing 
the pipes and wires in chambers composed of 





lengths of tubing, which may be of any suit- 
able or convenient size and form, and joined | 
together so as to form a continuous chamber, in | 
which openings are made at the top. It is pro-| 
posed to construct the chambers of cast iron or | 
bricks, or tile arches in cement, or other suitable | 
materia), with an opening extending along the | 
upper side of the chamber, which will be hollow, | 
and form the kerb. The sides or edges of this 
opening are provided with grooves, in which may | 
be slidden plates or frames to close up the 
chamber. 

The plates will be composed of cast iron frames, | 
into which flag-stones may be inserted. Strong | 
sheets of glass may also, if desired, be let into the | 
cast iron plates or frames, at intervals, to admit | 
light to the chambers beneath. 

It is proposed that a chamber under the foot- 
pavement, and being the larger and more accessi- | 
ble of the two, shall be devoted to the reception | 
of telegraph wires ; while, in the other chamber, | 
to extend under the roadway of the street, it is 
proposed to place the water and gas pipes. The! 
chambers are so constructed as to allow the upper 
surface of the key plates and the other plates or 
frames being brought flush with the pavement; 
and it is proposed that this part of the structure 
shall form the kerb of the roadway, and will pre- 
sent a stone surface to the passengers’ feet, for 
which purpose, and to strengthen and protect it 
from the carriage traffic, a strong rill or projecting 
piece is to be cast along the outer edge. The 
long continuous chamber may also be strengthened 
internally by means of webs or ribs. 

If the gas and water pipes are placed in the} 
chamber farthest from the houses, then short | 
transverse ways or spaces must be reserved, and | 
taken out of the other chamber, in order to 
enable the supply-pipes to be passed through the 
chambers. 

It is proposed that the principal water and gas 
main pipes shall remain in the centre of the road 
of the leading thoroughfares, and that one supply- 
pipe, say four or six inches in diameter, should be 
carried into the chamber at the commencement of 
each street. The projector thinks that as there 
would be only one supply-pipe from the principal 
gas main in each street, and the supply-pipes to 
the houses being connected with the supply-pipe 
in the chamber, and perfectly accessible, the 
escape of gas would almost entirely be prevented, 
as there would be scarcely any necessity ever to 
interfere, or disturb the principal mains, whilst 
the joints to the supply-pipes in the chambers 
could be made as secure as the gas pipes that are 
carried through the rooms of dwelling and other 
houses; therefore that the saving to the gas com- 
panies by the use of the chambers would be great. 
In the several supply water pipes in the chambers 
there could be inserted, at given distances, large 
taps with washers and waste, so that a leather or 








other hose might be screwed on, taken through 


an aperture by removing one or more of the 
beforementioned movable plates or frames, and 
be of essential service in case of fire or for other 
purpose. 

There are obvious objections to the general 
adoption of the plan, as compared with the forma- 
tion of more comprehensive subways—the inter- 
ference with vaults as at present formed beneath 
the footway, and the retention of the mains in 
the road, with the multiplication of pipes. Never- 
theless, for some situations it would be worth 
consideration. The enormous size to ‘which gas 
and water mains are now reaching threatens to 
increase the difficulty of introducing subways of 
any kind. 








THE PUGIN MEMORIAL AND THE 
OBJECTORS. 

Str,—The opinion of Professor Donaldson carries 
with it so much just weight, that his expression 
of dissatisfaction at the conditions of the Pugin 
Memorial cannot fail to be injurious to its success. 
I make no excuse, therefore, as one both privately 
and officially interested in the undertaking, in 
briefly calling your and Professor Donaldson’s 
attention to some obvious considerations which, I 
am surprised to observe, have escaped his view; 
but which in my opinion ought to neutralize his 
unfavourable judgment. 

If we had any intention of casting a slur on, or 
of impeding, the study of Continental architecture, 
no language could be too strong to brand such 
bigoted folly. But where is the evidence to be 
found of such an animus in our prospectus ? 
Architecture, if studied in a large spirit, must be 
studied in a cosmopolitan one. But I have yet to 
learn that a cosmopolitan spirit means a spirit 
which excludes our own country while it includes 
all others. If I am right, it follows that the per- 
fect architect, while he is at home when abroad, 
must not be abroad when he is at home. Itseems 
very little to ask of our young architects that 


| while they “get up” their Paris and Cologne, 


their Florence, Venice, Rome, or Athens, they 
should at the same time have devoted some one 
summer of their ’prentice years to a personal sur- 
vey of York, Lincoln, Durham, Ely, Sarum, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Tintern, Riveaulx, Chep- 
stow, and Conway, not to mention the numerous 
country houses of the sixteenth and seventeeth 
centuries, which are still in existence up and down 
our rural counties. 

The most ambitious promoter of the Pugin 
Memorial does not expect to be able to do more 
than to raise funds sufficient to enable one student 


| to take this tour each year. No other public pro- 


vision for such a tour at present exists; and, unless 
Professor Donaldson can prove that it is likely to 
be injurious to the young man who embarks in it, 
I fully believe that he will forget his letter to 
Mr. Clarke ; and, with his accustomed generosity 
and kindness, contribute his influence and help to 
the good cause of the Pugin Memorial. 
A. J. B. Brrzsrorp Horr. 

*.* It is not, as Mr. Hope supposes, a question 
of Continental and home architecture with those 
who, like Professor Donaldson, object. The pro- 
spectus sets forth that the interest of the fund 
shall be expended by the recipient “in travelling 
in the United Kingdom, and in examining and 
illustrating its Medieval Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting.” It is this limitation that is 
objected to. If the committee for the fund are 
disposed to remove the word “Medieval,” they 
may at once get rid of the objection; and, practi- 
cally, precisely the same object will be attained ; 
the Medieval works preponderating so greatly in 
this kingdom as they do. Mr. Hope, when he in- 
cludes the “country houses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,” goes probably nearly as 
far as the objectors would desire,—certainly be- 
yond the limits marked by the prospectus, and will 
probably be willing to assist in obtaining the 
desired change. 





We have since received a copy of the reply 
which has been returned to Professor Donaldson 
by the hon. secretaries :— 


“ We feel that your letter of the 20th instant demands 
an official reply, as it appears to presuppose a feeling on 
the part of the Committee and subscribers to the ‘ Pugin 
Memorial’ which we are sure that the majority of them 
would disclaim. 

We have united together with a single and a very simple 
object,—to commemorate in the most appropriate, and at 
the same time the most useful manner which we could 
devise, a very eminent architect, a man of very extraor- 
dinary ability, and who was not only the most zealous 
and successful of those who have brought about a re- 
vived taste for and appreciation of the true principles of 
Pointed architecture, but who, in carrying out that object, 
indirectly elucidated principles of the highest importance 
to our art in all its varieties. 

It is common'y the case that the most zealous agents in 
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apy great cause lay themselves open to the charge of 
exclusiveness, It may, perhaps, be an inherent imperfec- 
tion in the human mind that in carrying out any great 
movement exclusiveness is in some degree a condition to 
great success. There may be minds so great as to over- 
ride this, but we think you will find that the revivers of 
Classic Architecture, whether in Italy, France, or Eng- 
land, were amenable to the same charge which you bring 
against Pugin. ‘ 

Be this, however, as it may, it is unfair to charge this 
upon those who wish now to commemorate the services 
of this highly gifted man. We may or may not, as indi- 
viduals, agree with him in such of his views as you object 
to: many of us may agree with him to the full in his 
feelings towards Gothic architecture, without adopting 
his censures upon other styles; but, whatever may be 
the varieties of our individual sentiments (and they are, no 
doubt, pretty numerous in their shades), we feel sure that 
all are agreed in this—that in commemorating and doing 
honour to Pugin, we have no wish either to press our 
particular tastes and preferences upon others, or to imply 
any shade of censure upon those who may happen to 
differ from Pugin or from ourselves. 

Holding, however, these views, we nevertheless 
strongly feel that to commemorate Pugin otherwise 





than in connection with that style of architecture to 
which he devoted his life, and in which all his feelings 
aud aspirations were centered, would show a degree of | 
sickly liberalism which would justly incur the contempt | 
of persons of all shades of opinion. Pugin was devoted | 
to the study and revival of Gothic architecture, and his | 
memorial, to be a memorial at all, must be connected with | 
that study and that revival. To make it other than this 
would, as it appears to us (to borrow your own expres- | 
sion), be ‘ stupid and cowardly.’ 

To commem rate a man, however, in connection with | 
the pursuit to which he devoted himself, by no means | 
implies exclusiveness. We wish to connect his name with 
a studentship in the Institute of British Architects, 
founded for furthering the study of that branch of our 
art in which Pugin was eminent. Surely there is nothing 
exclusive, in an objectionable sense, in this. Why, it is 
not a month sin¢e Mr. Tite founded, in connection with 
the same Institution, a prize for ‘ Proficiency in Italian 
Architecture,’ even specifying the individual artists whose 
works illustrate the particular variety of the style he 
meant to encourage. Did any Gothic architect object 
to this? If this view become general, there can be no 
specific teaching at all. Our universities and schools 
possess prizes, studentships, &c., for particular branches 
of learning or science; but these do not imply any censure 
upon any other branches. Why then, if, as you frankly 
admit, the two great styles of architecture now practised 
amongst us are each worthy of study and encouragement, 
should a studentship in our great Architectural Institute, 
to aid the study of one of these by connecting certain 
prizes with the memory of one of its leading revivers, be 
branded before the public as exclusive or sectarian? We 
distinctly and emphatically disclaim any such principle or 
intention on the part of the supporters of the Pugin 
Memorial. Josern CLARKE. 

T. TaAcsot Bury.” 
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SIZE OF PIPES FOR COMBINED BACK. | 
DRAINAGE. 

THE SWANSEA SEWERAGE. 


AN important question is in course of settle- | 
ment at Swansea. The town-surveyor, Mr.) 
Cousins, haviug planned the sewerage of the town, | 
in which he laid down a system of back drainage 
for combined blocks of houses with 6-inch pipes 
generally, Mr. Rawlinson was consulted as to the 
whole plan, of which, it is stated, he approved, 
including the 6-inch pipes for combined drainage. 
The local Water and Sewers Committee, however, 
having considerable doubts that the pipes so 
authorised were not of sufficient size for subordinate | 
sewers generally, the surveyor (who still retains 
his opinion in favour of 6-inch pipes) was in- 
structed to go over the plans again with Mr. Raw- | 
linson. This has been done, and the result ap- | 
pears to be that Mr. Rawlinson has reported that | 
9-inch pipes ought to be applied to all combined | 
back drainage. A controversy has thus arisen in | 
the local Board of Health; and, after a good deal 
of discussion, it has been resolved that the Water | 
and Sewers Committee be authorised, by personal | 
interviews of the chairman and surveyor with the 
Local Government Act Office in London, or by such 
other means as they may think best, to ascertain 
the proper dimensions of pipes to be used for sub- 
ordinate drainage in this borough, and to report 
thereon as speedily as possible. 

There are some points in Mr. Rawlinson’s recent 
and special report on the Swansea drainage which 
we must select on account of their general import- 
ance, as well as with reference to their special 
application to Swansea :— 

**The plan of combined back-drainage will be most eco- 
nomical for the owners of property, and very much better 
and safer in a sanitary point of view for the residents in 
the houses.* Pipes of 9 inches internal diameter will be 

sufficient for any group of houses in Swansea, as shown 
on the plan of the town. Pipes of 6 inches internal diame- 
ter will be sufficient for drains from the largest house ; 
and pipes of 4 inches diameter for sink, house, and soil- 
pool drains. In using earthenware pipes they must be 
sorted and matched, so as to have even points. Pipes of 
equal diameter should not join, but the lesser should part 
into the greater, and the tops should be level, not the in- 
verts or bottoms. Pipes of equal diameter may come to 
the same manhole. The invert of the tributary should be 
higher than the main. All inlets to drains should be pro- 
tected, so that solids passing through may traverse the 
pipe. The places as undernamed have been sewered and 
drained with earthenware pipes: Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, town of 7,000 inbabitants, pipes from 18-inch to 








* Of this we are not quite certein, by the way. 














4-inch, The outlet sewer is upwards of a mile in length, 
and has a fall of 1 in 400. Alnwick Castle, the seat of 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, earthenware 
pipes from 12 to 4 inches in diameter. The dairy and 
dairy-grounds of Alnwick Castle, pipes from 9 to 4 inches 
have been used: stables, cowsheds, and piggeries are 
drained. In Alnwick there are about 1,000 soil-pans in 
use: the works have been in operation some six years 
without complaint or inconvenience. At Carlisle some 
3,000 houses have been drained with 6 and 4-inch pipes. 
At Wigan some 5,000 houses have been drained with 6 
and 4-inch pipes. At Bowood, the seat of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, earthenware pipes are used from 12 to 
4 inches in diameter. Howick, the seat of Earl Grey, in 
Northumberland, is drained with earthenware pipes of 9, 
6, and 4 inches diameter. At Worthing and at Work- 
shop earthenware pipes are used, and with perfect suc- 
cess. Many other places could be named in which I have 
raised small pipes, as also in which other persons have 
used them with success. In pipe sewerage and drainage, 
care and truth in workmanship and materials must be 
aimed at. Herein consists the secret of success. An 
earthenware pipe of 9 inches in diameter, laid with a fall of 
1 in 60, will deliver about 1,500,000 gallons of water each 
day of twenty-four hours. A small pipe, truly pointed, 
and evenly laid, is preserved clean with much less water 
than any pipe or sewer of larger diameter. If pipes and 
sewers are so large as to allow of deposition of solids, 
choking becomes a work of time. In small pipes, the 
water must remove the solids. I recommend that, for 
combined back sewering, and for blocks of houses, pipes 
of not less than 9 inches diameter may be used; that 
house-drains may be of pipes 6 inches in diameter ; that 
branches on house-drains may be 4 inches in diameter.’’ 


In a recent report the town surveyor, notwith- 
standing this, says :— 

** A 6.inch pipe with a fall of 1 in 60 will pass through it 
300 gallons per minute, equal to 430,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours. This is equal to avolume of water 
due from thirty-one of the largest houses in the town. 

In practice it is found that the same volume of water 
will more easily remove a deposit through a small pipe 
than a larger one. If, therefore, a 6-inch pipe be sufficient 
to carry away all the water that can possibly come into 
it, it is evident that it is preferable to one of larger 
dimensions. 

I have recommended 4-inch pipes for branches for 
house-drains, so that every inlet is of smaller size than 
the subordinate sewers into which they will discharge, 
and therefore any improper substance likely to choke a 
drain must pass through a length of 4-inch pipes before 
it reaches the subordinate sewer; and the fact of it 
having passed through a length of 4-inch pipe is a suffi- 
cient reason to suppose that it will not readily stop upa 
6-inch pipe. 

The use of 6-inch pipes for back drainage of blocks of 
houses is no new scheme, but has been adopted and car- 


} ried out with success in several towns that have been 
, drained within the last ten or twelve years. 


After fully reconsidering the matter, I see no reason 


| why 1 should alter my opinion as to the sufficiency of 


6-inch pipes for such purposes as I propose to apply them. 
The chief object to be aimed at is to have the pipes truly 
and evenly laid, and to have a plentiful supply of water to 
flush them.”’ 


In our own experience, we may here remark, | 


we have found 6-inch pipes to fail in such a posi- 
tion, and would therefore recommend the change 
to 9-inch pipes. 





THE GROWTH OF OLD ENGLAND, 


Ir the commencement of the Roman rule in 
England was, say, fifty years before the birth of 
Christ (or 1910 years ago) and each generation 
lasted on the average thirty years—rather a 
high rate of vitality probably in the Early and 
Middle Ages —we find that about sixty-four 
generations have gone to dust since then; and 
how much farther back we must look for the 
commencement of England’s history it is diffi- 
cult to say. The archwological information ob- 
tained of late years shows that at the time of 
the Roman invasion there was a larger amount 
of civilization in Ancient Britain than has been 
generally supposed. There seems to be good 
evidence that in addition to the knowledge of the 
old inhabitants in agriculture, in the training and 
rearing of horses, cows, and other domestic ani- 
mals, they were able to work in mines, had 
skill in the construction of war chariots and other 
carriages, and in the manufacture of metals; and 
there is evidence that cheese and other British 
manufactures and materials were exported to cer- 
tain parts of the Continent, probably in British 
vessels. The peculiarities of the specimens of the 
ancient coinage of this period which remain are 
well worthy of attention. To what country may 
the style of art be traced? ‘To what people do 
we owe the mysterious circle of Stonehenge ? 
{Mr. Fergusson and others say to the Buddhists 
rather than to the Druids]; and those other re- 
markable stones which still remain as memorials 
of the past, exciting, in the minds of the thought- 
ful, indescribable feelings of wonder and curiosity ? 

When noting the various circumstances to be 
found in connection with the Ancient British 
period, it would seem that probably 2,000 
years before the Roman times there had been 
in Great Britain a certain degree of civilization, 
which, from various causes declined in extent. 
If Stonehenge may be considered as of the 
same antiquity as similar remains in various 
parts of the East—which are considered by good 


this country a degree of civilization which was 
contemporary with the prosperous period of the 
Egyptian empire ; and, in times more immediately 
preceding the Roman occupation, we know that 
Britain was the grand source of Druidical illumina- 
tion (whatever relation that may have had toa 
true civilization) to the whole of Continental 
Europe. 

That the Ancient Britons, even after they were 
conquered by the Romans, had still a strength 
considered dangerous, is shown by the fact that 
upwards of forty barbarian legions which had 
followed the Roman standards were settled chiefly 
upon the northern and eastern coasts; and it is 
supposed that a force of about 19,200 Roman foot 
and 1,700 horse was required to secure peace, 
and the carrying out of certain laws in the island, 
It is calculated by some writers that a revenue 
of not less than 2,000,000/. a year was raised by 
the conquerors of Britain from the land-tax, 
pasture-tax, and customs, besides legacy duties, 
and those levied on the sale of slaves, auctions of 
goods, &c.; and it may be remarked that these 
customs were levied by the Roman governors in 
lieu of direct tribute, to which, it seems, the 
spirit of the Britons would not submit. 

In the Saxon reign of Edward the Confessor, 
notwithstanding the strife and bloodshed which 
had reigned for a long period, the land-tax alone 
(exclusive of houses in towns, which were also 
rated) amounted in our money to about 360,000/. 
sterling. Other revenues would produce much 
more. 

In the Norman period (1213), the duty on dye 
stuff alone, used for native manufacture, amounted 
to about 600/. 

In the reign of Henry II., Fitz-Stephen says 
that no city in the world sent out its wealth 
to so great an extent and to so great a distance 
as the city of London, so that then our metropolis 





had begun to occupy the distinguished position 
{which it still holds among the nations; and he 
| enumerates amongst its imports gold, spices, and 
frankincense, from Arabia; precious stones from 
|Egypt, purple cloths from India, palm-oil from 
| Bagdad, furs and ermines from Norway and 
Russia, arms from Scythia, and wines from 
France. From various parts lead and tin were 
sent abroad in large quantities, and probably 
hides, skins, and woollen cloths ; and so great was 
the quantity of silver in the kingdom that it 
could afford to raise 70,000 marks—equal in 
weight to nearly 100,000/. of our silver money ; 
and some idea of the great value at that time of this 
amount may be formed from the circumstance that 
about 1185 wheat averaged only 4s. the quarter ; 
sheep, about 53d. each; hogs, 1s.; cows, about 
4s. 6d.; and breeding mares less than 3s.: in 
1205 the expense of building two arches of 
London-bridge was 25/. ! 

In the twelfth century the revenues of the 
English monasteries alone amounted to 730,000 
marks a year. 

In the reign of Edward IIL., the crews of the 
ships employed by that king at the siege of Calais 
numbered 14,151 persons. 

In 1354 the duties paid on the exports of wool 
amounted to 81,8462. ; and the total value of the 
exports to 212,338/. 5s. Taxation was then very 
high. 

in 1391 the customs duty on such exportation 
alone amounted to 160,000/.; and so opulent be- 
came the merchants, that one individual was able 
to lend the king, Edward III., 18,5007. 

From that date to the present time the growth 
of trade, commerce, and manufactures in England 
has been marvellous to contemplate ; and great as 
this has been, the powers now at work promise a 
result even greater. B, & D. 








GLEANINGS AS TO OLD LONDON, FROM 
VARIOUS SOURCES. 


The Ancient Shopkeeper.—Proteus Redivivus 
—republished in 1684—presents the following 
sketch :—“ Methinks I see him, standing at his 
shop door, in cold weather, either blowing his 
fingers, eagerly waiting (if he be a young man) for 
a kick at the foot-ball, and beating his sides with 
his own hand, and so makes every cold day a 
Good Friday to chastise him for the sins he hath 
committed. If any person pass by him, and but 
look into his shop, he fondly imagines him a cus- 
tomer, and entreats for his own necessities by 
asking others what they lack. If any chance to 
step in, he hath hocus tricks enough to delude 
them, and rarely shall they stir out (like sheep 
engorged in briars) but they shall leave some fleece 
behind them. Some have dark shops with false 
lights, which wonderfully set off a commodity : 





authorities to be 4,000 years old,—we had in 


others (for want of that) make use of their own 
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in my own remembrance, before the civil wars, 
copyholders and poor people had none. In 
Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Salop, it 
is so still. About ninety years ago, noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s coats were of the fashion of the 
beadles’ and yeomen of the guard (i. e.), gathered 
at the middle. The benchers in the inns of court 
yet retain that fashion in the make of their 
gowns.” 

Quakers’ Meeting-houses, §-c.—After the Re- 
storation the Quakers were much persecuted in 
London and elsewhere: many were sent to New- 
gate, which place, an old writer says, instead of 
being a den of thieves, became a house of prayer. 


tongues, arrogantly commending their own wares, 
and protesting whatever they exhibit to view is 
the best in the town, though the worst in his 
shop. His words are (like his wares) twenty of 
one sort, and he goes over them alike to all 
comers.” 

The same authority says that the traders of his 
time have broken through a custom of their an- 
cestors, and made Monday a general day for the 
settlement of accounts instead of Saturday, which 
the author says “is the melancholiest part of the 
whole week, not so much by reason of the poppish 
and humorous planet which governs it, but by 
reason of too many unsufferable duns, who tread 
the streets in terror ; and that is the reason some | On the 11th September, 1664, the Lord Mayor, Al- 
citizens can as well be hanged as keep out of nine- | derman Brown, the sheriffs, and several officers and 
pin houses in Moorfields on this day, to be out of | watchmen, came to the Bull and Mouth meeting 
sight of these ghastly apparitions that haunt their | (whence, it should be observed, the congregation 
ghost at the end of the week.” ‘had before been expelled, and actually held their 

Hackney Coaches were admitted into Hyde- | meeting opposite the door in the street). The Lord 
park before the year 1694, but were expelled at | Mayor at his entrance expressed himself thus :— 
that period, through the singular circumstance of | “ You have been warned many times not to meet 
some persons of distinction having been insulted | here; but, if it please God, I will try whether 
by several women, in masks, riding there in that! your obstinacy or the law shall take place.” Then 
description of vehicle. | he ordered his officers to bring the persons as- 

“‘ Proclamation against Swearing Workmen.”— | sembled severally before him, and committed 
During the building of St. Paul’s, the commis-| eighty-three of them to Newgate for the first and 
sioners for erecting that structure with Sir Chris-| second, and twenty-two for the third offence. 
topher Wren issued the following very proper! Amongst them was Mary Boreman, who, being 
order :—“ Whereas, among labourers, &c., that asked by Alderman Brown what was her name, 
ungodly custom of swearing is too frequently answered, “ You may, instead of my name, write 
heard, to the dishonour of God and contempt of | thus,—Afilict not the widow and the fatherless ; 
authority; and to the end, therefore, that such im- | and then, when you look over your roll, you may 
piety may be utterly banished from these works see your duty.” 
intended for the service of God and the honour of| First Methodist Meeting-house-—About 1740, 
religion, it is ordered, that customary swearing | Wesley preached to many thousands of persons in 
shall be sufficient crime to dismiss any labourer | Moorfields, at Kennington-common, and Black- 
that comes to the call; and the clerk of the| heath. The first metropolitan chapel of this cele- 
works, upon sufficient proof, shall dismiss them ac- | brated preacher was at the “ Foundry,” in Moor- 
cordingly. And if any master, working by task, | fields. 
shall not, upon admonition, refrain this profana-| Theatres.—Charles I., observing the continual 
tion awong his apprentices, servants, and labourers, | opening of theatres and other places of amuse- 
it shall be construed his fault, and he shall be| ment on Sundays, passed an Act in the first year 
liable to be censured by the commissioners. Dated | of his reign forbidding all theatrical amusements, 
25th September, 1695.” jor any of the inferior pastimes of the people, on 

Schools. — Aubrey (MS. in the Ashmolean/| Sundays. It, however, appears that, in the latter 
Museum) says, in 1678, “There were very few, end of the year 1659, some months before the 
free schools in England before the Reformation. | restoration of King Charles II., the theatres, 
Youth were generally taught Latin in the monas- | which had been altogether repressed during the 
teries, and young women had their education, not Commonwealth, began to revive, and several plays 
at Hackney as now, but in the nunneries, where were performed at the Red Bull, in St. John- 
they learnt needlework, confectionary, surgery, street, in that and the following year before the 
physic (apothecaries and surgeons being then return of the king. 
rare), writing, drawing, &c. Old Jackquor, now} Charles II. granted patents to two distinct 
living, hath often seen from his house of St.| companies, — one to Sir William Davenant, 
Mary’s, Kingston, in Wilts, coming forth with the and the other managed by Henry Killigrew; 
nymphs with their racks and wheels to spin, some-| the company of the latter received the title of 
times to the number of seventy, and of whom “ The King’s Servants,” and acted at the Drury- 
were not nuns, but young girls, sent there for lane Theatre: Davenant, that of the duke’s 
education.” company, he appropriated to the theatre in 

Houses.—The same authority says, “ Anciently, | Dorset-gardens. The King’s Servants were con- 
before the Reformation, ordinary men’s houses, sidered part of the royal household, and about ten 
copyholders, and the like, had no chimneys, but of them had cloth and lace allowed to them for 
flues like louver holes: some of ’em were in being liveries. The Lord Chamberlain styled these 
when I was a boy.” “ Gentlemen of the Great Chamber.” It will be 

“In the halls and parlours of great houses remembered that before this reign females were 
were wrote texts of Scripture on the painted never admitted upon the stage. 
cloths.” Cock-pits. — With the following note of a 

“In days of yore lords and gentlemen lived in | London cock-pit in 1724, we must for the present 
the country like petty kings, had jura regalia close these extracts:—“ A cock-pit is the very 
belonging to seignories; had castles and boroughs ;_ model of an amphitheatre of the ancients. The 
had gallows in their liberties, where they could cocks fight in the area as the beasts did formerly 
try, condemn, and execute; never went to London among the Romans; and round the circle above 
but in Parliament times, or once a year to do | sit the spectators in their several rows. It is won- 
homage unto the king: they always ate in their | derful to see the courage of these little creatures, 
Gothic halls at the high table or orsille (which is | who always hold fighting until one of them drops, 
a little room at the upper end of the hall, where | and dies on the spot.” : In a journey through Eng- 
stands a table), with the folks at the side table. | land in the above year it is mentioned,—“ I was at 
The meat was served up by watchwords. Jacks|several of these matches, and never saw a cock 
are of but late invention: the boys did turn the | run away; however, I must own it to be a rem- 
spits, and licked the dripping for their pains.| nant of the barbarous customs of these islands, 
The beds of the men-servants and retainers were | and too cruel for my entertainment. There is 
in the hall.” always a continued noise amongst the spectators 

The hearth was commonly in the middle,|in laying wagers upon every blow which a cock 
whence the saying, “ Round about our coal fire.” | gives; who, by the way, I must tell you, wear 
Before the Reformation there were no poors | steel spurs, for their surer execution ; and this 
rates: the charitable doles given at the religious | noise seems fluctuating backwards and forwards 
houses and the church ale in every parish did the | during each battle, which is a great amusement. 
business. In every parish there was a church-!.... If an Italian, a German, or a Frenchman 
house, to which belonged spits, pots, &c., for dress- | should by chance come into these cock-pits, he 
ing provisions. Here housekeepers met, and were | would certainly conclude the assembly all mad by 
merry, and gave their charity. The young|their repeated outcries of six to four! five to 
people came there, too, and had dancing, bowling, | one! ten pounds to a crown!—which is always 
shooting at the butts, kc. Mr. A. Wood assures | repeated here, and with great earnestness, each 
me there were few or no almshouses before the| spectator taking part with his favourite cock, as 
time of Henry VIII. ; that Oxon, opposite Christ | if it were a party cause.” 

Church, was one of the most ancient in England. 
In every church was a poor-box, the like at great 
inns, 

“ Glass windows in churches and gentlemen’s 
houses were rare before the time of Henry VIIL.: 











Tue Recent Exprosion, St. Mary’s, OxForD. 
—Mr. Rosser wishes us to say, that the statcment, 
that the gas-pipe was broken “in laying the hot- 
water pipes, has no foundation in fact.” 





ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS AND 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 

Friday evening, the 23rd ult., at the Honse in 
Conduit-street. The President (Mr. Roger Smitl:), 
occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen were, 
on ballot, elected members of the Association :-—~ 
Messrs. B. H. Jones, S. H. Vernon, Charles 
Harris, and Henry. 

The Curators (Messrs. Lewes and Harris) laid on 
the table a report respecting the property of the 
Association. The report contained a recommen- 
dation that an attempt should be made to esta- 
blish a lending library of architectural works. 

At the suggestion of the President, the report 
was received, and its consideration postponed 
until a future day. 





Architectural Examinations. 


The President said that the next subject for 
their consideration that evening was that of 
architectural examinations. It had been discussed 
in the public papers, and in their Association ; and, 
towards the close of the last session, the council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects had 
brought it formally under the notice of their 
members. The council had also prepared the out- 
line of a scheme of examination, upon which they 
wished to take the opinion of the Institute. A 
discussion on the subject took place on the 25th 
of June, which resulted in the passing of a reso- 
lution that it was desirable to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a voluntary professional examination. 
Beyond this there was no expressed opinion of 
the Institute, and the consideration of details 
was postponed. During the recess the Institute 
prepared a circular, with the view of collecting 
the sense of the Provincial Associations, in which 
a request was made that they would consider 
the main question, and offer any suggestions 
which might occur to them, either upon the sub- 
ject as a whole or upon the details. A copy of 
that circular had been sent to the Architectural 
Association, but it remained unanswered because 
it had been received when the Association was 
not sitting, and because it was considered un- 
| desirable to summon a special meeting at a 
| period of the year when it would have been 
| difficult to secure a large attendance of mem- 
jbers. The present was, therefore, the first 
opportunity which arose for entering upon the 
‘subject. It might, he thought, be divided 
into two or three different branches, and it 
occurred to him that it might be desirable 
they should lay down a rule as to the specific 
manner in which they were to discuss it. With 
this view he would suggest that members who 
had any observations upon particular points to 
offer would reserve them until the subject to 
which they more immediately related should 
come on for discussion. This would save time, 
and enable them to arrive at a more satisfactory 
solution of the questions to be laid before them. 
He believed that some of their members would 
be prepared to move and second, in the first 
instance, a resolution to the effect that the 
Association agreed in the opinion expressed by 
the Institute, that it was desirable to afford an 
opportunity for a voluntary professional examina- 
tion. This resolution would not pledge the meet- 
ing to details as to under what circumstances an 
examination should take place, and therefore he 
thought it might be desirable to pass it as an 
abstract proposition. If, however, any members 
were of opinion that an examination was alto- 
gether unadvisable, this would be the time to 
say so. But let them in the first instance con- 
sider whether it was desirable that there should 
be any examination at all. The next points 
would be in what subjects it would be desirable 
to have an examination, and who should be the 
persons examined. A second resolution would be 
proposed raising the question that it would be 
desirable that the examination should include such 
and such subjects; and a third resolution would 
have reference to the persons who should have 
the conduct of such examinations, for it was im- 
portant that one of the resolutions should em- 
body a suggestion as to the hands into which the 
matter should be left. 











Mr. Arthur Smith said he was prepared to move the 
following resolution :—‘* That the establishment of an 
architectural examination, under competent authority, 
might be rendered advantageous to art, and improve the 
standing of the profession.’’ There could not, he thought, 
be a second opinion as to the desirability of passing such 
a resolution ; for, when they considered that auctioneers, 
valuers, and tradesmen, were endeavouring to obtain 
business which they were wholly incompetent to execute, 
it became necessary that some protection should be ex- 
tended to gentlemen who had studied their profession 
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The proposed examination could not possibly affect an 
architect who thoroughly understood his profession ; 
while, on the other hand, it could not fail to improve his 
social position. Moreover, the bare fact of an examina- 
tion would necessitate a course of study which was pre- 
cisely what the architectural pupil required. ‘There was 
not in the architect’s profession any recognized course of 
study similar to that necessary for admission into the 
medical profession. He believed that many young archi- 
tects were of opinion that sitting in an architect’s office 
from ten in the morning until five in the afternoon was 
quite sufficient to enable them to put architect after their 
name, and that any regular course of study was wholly 
superfiuous. In the medical profession the value of a 
diploma was admitted and recognized, and no one could 
practise who had notone. In his opinion the argument 
applied with equal force to the architect ; and as the pro- 
fessor of medicine could not hope to obtain high social 
standing, or any social standing among medical men 
without a diploma, so the architect would find that the 
possession of a diploma would enable him to take a 
better position, and remove him from the class of traders 
and commission agents. The question before the meeting 
was a very simple one, namely, whether an examination 
was wanted or not. He was of opinion that it was, and 
should therefore move the resolution, in order that they 
might proceed to the next question as to the best means 
of carrying it out. 

Mr. R. O. Harris seconded the motion. 

Mr. Blomfield, V.P., observed that there were two views 
to be taken of the subject—the exclusionist view and the 
educational view ; that is, whether it was desirable to 
institute a course of study which should ultimately cul- 
minate in examination. He did not agree with the pro- 
poser of the resolution in the exclusionist view; and, 
before he was prepared to admit that it was desirable to 
establish an examination, it must be shown to him that it 
was called for by the profession and the public. The cry 
for an examination had come from the profession alone, 
and he wished to ask whether the profession was now 
lower either in tone or in intelligence than it had been in 
past years. He did not wish to discourage discussion on 
the subject by moving an amendment, but he thought the 
argument about the medical profession was altogether 
wrong, for it appeared to him it was started by those 
who were of opinion that as an examination was now the 
order of the day, architects ought to be examined, so 
thet they might put certain letters after their name. 
Architecture being connected with art and science, it was 
taken out of the category of all other professions, and it 
was impossible to estimate it by their rules, or to apply 
to it their tests. Entertaining these opinions, he would 
withhold his vote on the subject of examinations for the 
present. He did not, however, mean to infer that, in his 
opinion, examinations would be undesirable : all he wished 
to say was, that he did not consider them absolutely 
called for by the present state of the profession. 

Mr. Paraire was of opinion, notwithstanding the 
views expressed by Mr. Blomfield, that the question 
ought to be considered on the broad principle whether 
examination was or was not necessary. He did not 
believe that diplomas in the medical profession were first 
insisted upon by the public, but that doctors and students 
called for them in order that they might protect them- 
selves from associationship with quacks and adventurers. 
The examination instituted by the College of Surgeons 
emanated from the medical profession, as the proposed 
examination appeared to do from the architects them- 
selves. That architecture, as a profession, stood high 
not only in England, but all over the world, there could 
be no doubt; but something was wanted that might pre- 
vent it from going down again. The first question 
resolved itself into this—was it, or was it not, necessary 
that there tjshould be an examination? He could not 
understand upon what ground it could be contended that 
an examination was not necessary. They all knew that 
the attorney’s clerk might become a solicitor in course 
of time, and that the humblest office-boy might become 
an architect. To that he had no possible objection; but 
all he asked was, that as the lawyer’s clerk could not 
become a solicitor until he had given proof, by an exami- 
nation, that he possessed the necessary qualifications to 
entitle him to practise, so the student in architecture 
should not be admitted a member of the profession until 
he could produce a certificate or diploma that he was 
able to perform the duties of an architect. In his opinion, 
Mr. Arthur Smith was quite correct in saying that the 
abstract question of the desirability of examination did 
not admit of discussion. 

Mr.‘A. Smith said the public had not called for an archi- 
tectural examination simply because they could not 
understand the question in all its bearings. Mr. Blom- 
field seemed to admit that under certain circumstances it 
might be advantageous to have an examination, and after 
such an admission he was bound to vote for the resolu- 
tion, more especially as it would not pledge him to 
details. 

Mr. Blomfield said, if he were to propose an amendment, 
it would be to the effect that the meeting saw no objec. 
tion to an examination. At the same time, he adhered to 
his opinion that an examination was not called for by the 
state of the profession. 

The President observed that in his opinion the resolu- 
tion was worded in the broadest possible sense. Mr. 
Paraire thought that an examination was absolutely 
called for—at all events, extremely desirable; while Mr 
Blomfield inclined to the opinion that it was unnecessary. 
Many gentlemen might not think so strongly on the point 
as Mr. Paraire and Mr. Blomfield; and the intention of 
the resolution was to reconcile conflicting opinions, so as 
to unite those who did not consider examinations abso- 

lutely requisite, and those who considered it desirable. 
Indeed, an opinion appeared to prevail out of doors that 
some diploma or certificate of competency was necessary, 
for he remembered on one occasion having been called in 
to look over the accounts of an architect who was 
deemed by his employer to be incompetent ; and the em- 
ployer stated that, when he went to consult his solicitor, 
the first question he was asked was whether the architect 
was ‘‘a sworn architect,” or “‘ sworn in by the architects 
competent.”’ 

Mr. Bunker observed that as one of those who had 

y signed a memorial to the Institute in favour of 
an examination, he felt bound to say that time had in- 
duced him to alter his views on the subject. He had 
listened to Mr. Smith’s speech with some surprise, as that 
gentieman had declared there could not be two opinions 
as to the desirability of examination. For his own part, 
he thought the subject was one upon which many differ. 
ent views might be entertained. He did not, for instance, 








think that the diploma would raise the social ition of 
the architect. Mr. Blomfield had pomted tory that the 
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architectural profession was an exceptional one, as it 
embraced art and science; and he (Mr. Banker) asked 
whether, regard being had to one or the other, there 
was any reason to believe that the architects of the pre- 
sent day were worse constructors than those who had 
preceded them four or five centuries ago. With regard, 
however, to instituting some course of education for 
young architects, so as to induce them to study the best 
works, that was quite another matter; and he was willing 
to admit that such a step would be a great advantage to 
the profession. Mr. Paraire admitted that the profession 
had raised itself to a very high position, and that exami- 
nation was not to elevate the profession, but to keep it 
where it was. He could not agree with Mr. Paraire that 
the proposed examination would have that object: on the 
contrary, he thought the diploma would be a piece of 
vanity, if not folly. He should like to see the proposition 
for a diploma withdrawn ; but at the same time he would 
improve, by all means, the education of the student. 

Mr. H. A. Reeves said that Mr. Bunker and Mr. Smith 
were both in favour of some recognised course of study. 
Of this, at all events, there could be no doubt. His own 
opinion was that an architectural examination would do 
a great deal of good. There were a great many quacks 
in the profession ; and, if they could be kept out of it for 
the future, some good would be effected. He was deci- 
dedly in favour of an examination, but not under the plan 
proposed by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Paraire.—The question was, whether the examina- 
tion affected the public or the profession? An architectu- 
ral examination might not do the public any good, but 
would it do the architect any harm? The slight examina- 
tion required for the office of district surveyor gave these 
gentlemen a position of responsibility in the eyes of the 
public which they could not attain by any other means. 
One of the principal objects to attain in examination was 
to prevent young men from getting into the hands of 
persons who were incompetent to instruct them. He 
knew a good deal about the profession and a gocd deal 
about architects, and he knew that there were some of 
the latter, who had three, four, or five pupils, who knew 
little or nothing about their business. On entering one 
of those offices, an assistant asked him whether he knew 
of any one who might want his services, as his time 
would soon be up. He (Mr. Paraire) asked him what he 
knew, and his reply was, ‘‘ Oh! I know nothing.”’ That 
was a young gentleman who had been articled for five 
years, and had nothing to do. In his opinion, examina- 
tion would confer a permanent benefit on the profession ; 
but as for the distinction of the diploma, with its gilt 
frame and emblazoned characters, he thought nothing 
whatever of that. 

Mr. T. Blashill said he was not disposed to oppose the 
resolution, but he must say that if the examination were 
not for the benefit of the public, it would be better to 
abandon it altogether, for otherwise it would be a mere 
selfish movement among the profession. If examination 
was desirable at all, it must be for the benefit of art, and 
not for that of the public or the profession. In his opinion, 
the object of any examination that might be instituted 
ought to be to protect the public against persons who did 
not know construction and were unfamiliar with what 
might be termed the lower essentials of the architect’s 
profession. He did not think there was any necessity for 
an examination in fine art any more than there was for an 
examination into the acquirements of the painter or the 
sculptor. 

Mr. Blomfield remarked that Mr. Blashill had correctly 
represented the views which he intended to lay before the 
meeting. His real objection to the resolution was, that 
he apprehended there would be great difficulty if the exa- 
mination were to be extended to art. 

Mr. B. A. C. Herring was not prepared to support the 
principle of examination. His own impression was that 
instead of raising the profession higher, it would have 
a coutrary effect, by placing them ali upon one level, and 
that the public would consider all architects alike, because 
all had a diploma. It had been said that one of the means 
by which young architects gained a knowledge of their 
profession was the opportunity afforded them of com- 
peting ; but if examinations were established there wonld 
be an end of competition. If a man who wished his son 
to learn the profession of an architect articled him toa 
quack, that was his own fault. 

Mr. G. B. New agreed that a fixed course of study 
would be very advantageous to the pupil; but he did not 
see why the diploma might not be added as the cul- 
minating pointof study. 

Mr. Goodman regretted the absence of so many of the 
elder members of the Association, especially as the feel- 
ing of the meeting appeared to be against the proposed 
examination. He did not think they would gain much 
credit by the examination or the diploma, because, if th 
looked back, they would find that their finest public build- 
ings were designed by amateurs,—Sir Christopher Wren, 
for instance. The ennoblement of their art was, in his 
opinion, what they ought to keep in view. If there was 
to be an examination, art and construction conld not be 
separated. They were essential combinations, and it 
would be impossible to establish any fixed rule of exami- 
nation in reference to art. The present system had 
worked well. Why, then, should it be changed? The 
architect’s profession could not be compared to either 
medicine or law, for they were constant and unvarying; 
whereas, art and science were ressive. 

Mr. Bunker reminded the meeting that in Prussia there 
was a very strict architectural examination. Those who 


| had seen the public buildings in that country would 
| perhaps be influenced by their recollection of them as to 


the manner in which they should vote on the resolution. 

Mr, Blasbill piericatran | that it might be desirable to 
postpone the farther consideration of the resolution until 
the meeting had discussed the kind of examination sug- 
gested by the Royal Institute. 

The President said his own opinion was, that an archi- 
tectural examination would be very desirable; for, from 
personal experience, he could say that he had never 
worked so hard as when preparing drawings for the 
Royal Academy. 

After some further conversation, 

Mr. Blashill moved, and Mr. Blomfield seconded, an 
amendment,—* That the consideration of this portion of 
the question be postponed until the next evening of 
meeting.”’ 

The meeting divided, when there appeared— 

For the amendment...... eecenrveseves » 20 
For the original motion ............ 
Majority for the amendment...... 14 


The meeting then passed to the consideration of what 
should be the nature of examination. 





Mr. Blashill said that it was important to decide what 
should be the description of examination (presuming, as 
he supposed would be the case, that some examination 
would be agreed to). A good deal had been said about 
there being no anal between the profession of the 
architect and that of any other. The question was, 
whether it was desirable to have an examination in those 
branches which did not bear analogy to those of any 
other profession. In the clerical, in the legal, the medi- 
cal, and the military professions, there were certain essen. 
tials to be observed. In the military profession, for 
instance, aman was not allowed to kill his enemy exce 
by certain rules of warfare, and with certain weapons. In 
the legal profession there were certain statutes, and there 
were certain rules of practice from which it was not 
allowable to de In the clerical profession there were 
certain theological principles from which the divine could 
not depart; and in medicine and surgery the laws of 
practice were equally fixed and certain. But, in the archi- 
tect’s profession,—art, the science of construction, and the 
quality of materials had to be studied. The studies of an 
architect pe ew in his opinion, to include construction, the 
principle of design, and the theory of the beautiful. These 
were more or less combined. With respect to the th of 
the beautiful, as it was styled, he did not think it would be 
advisable to institute any examination whatever. There 
was no more reason why an architect should be examined 
in the principles of beauty than a painter or a sculptor. 
In his opinion, the examination, if adopted at all, should, 
in the first instance, include the nature and quality of 
materials ; secondly, the higher branches of construction ; 
next sanitary matters ; and, lastly, the “ Building Act.” 
If an examination were agreed upon so as to embrace 
these objects, he would have it full and strict. He would 
also suggest that regular text-books should be named, 
including the Building Act, and that in all matters, 
save those to which he had referred, elementary works 
only ought to be used. The eer peso « | knowledge 
which he was prepared to recommend would include geo- 
logy, geometry, mathematics, botany, chemistry, and'men- 
suration. If any one really intended to follow the pro- 
fession of an architect with credit, he ought to have an 
elementary knowledge of those subjects. Botany would 
be desirable, because it would give an idea of the prin. 
ciples of beauty in vegetable nature, which never changed. 
A knowledge of chemistry and geology were equally de- 
sirable. He would not have the examination so strict as 
to deter the student, for that would make it unpopular 
with the public. He would have it made the test of 
genius, while at the same time he would not make it so 
rigorous as to exclude persons of ordinary ability. Nor 
should it ever be lost sight of that the great object in 
view was to ascertain whether persons professing to be 
architects were or were not competent to undertake the 
duties of the profession. As it would be impossible, at 
that late hour, to discuss the question fully, he would 
simply confine himself to moving a resolution :—*‘ That, in 
the event ofa professional examination being insisted upon, 
it should be conf*ned to subjects connected with the prac- 
tice of the profession ; but this Association does not con- 
sider it desirable that matters of general education should 
be introduced, and fears that an examination in the prin- 
ciples of beauty would lead to results unfavourable to 
the progress of art.’’ 

The President said that, as the hour of adjournment (ten 
o'clock) had come, it would not be desirable to commence 
the discussion of so important a subject at so late a period 
of the evening. He should, therefore, receive the resolu- 
tion ; and, as the meeting was in possession of the views 
of Mr. Biashill, the debate could be resumed on their next 
night of meeting, when he hoped the remaining resolu- 
tions would be disposed of. 

The meeting then separated until the 7th instant. 

It was announced that the next subject for the Class o 
Design would be a column, quarter full size. 





THE LATE MR. LOCKE, M.P., ENGINEER, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art the opening meeting on November 13th, the 
President, Mr. Bidder, reminded the assembled 
members that at the opening of the last session 
they had heard from the then President, Mr. 
Locke, a most feeling address announcing the 
decease of those two distinguished members of the 
profession, Mr. Brunel and Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son. How little was it imagined, that the lips 
which then uttered the fervent eulogy upon the 
memories of his departed friends would so soon 
be hushed in the silence of the grave. Another 
of the leaders had away, cut off in the 
rime of life, and in the full vigour of his intellect. 
n Mr. Locke, the profession had lost one of its 
most eminent members, whether regarded pro- 
fessionally or socially, and the Institution one of 
the ablest presidents that had occupied that dis- 
tinguished position. Sprung originally from that 

eat nursery of practical 9. Eee the works at 
Rewesstle-ch-Tyse, Mr. Locke acquired there his 
mechanical knowledge, and his unbounded confi- 
dence in the powers of the locomotive engine. He 
was soon transplanted to co-operate with the late 
Mr. George Stephenson in several of his early 
works, and nearly at the commencement of the 
construction of the Grand Junction Railway the 
separation occurred, into the causes of which it 
was as unnecessary as it would be invidious to 
enter. This tion between the master and 
pupil occasioned painful feelings at the time, but 
it must now be looked upon as an inevitable 
necessity, for the more rapid development of the 
railway system, at the period when the existing 
modes of transit had become totally inadequate 
for the requirements of commerce, and for the 
growing wants of civilization. It had always 
been observed, that whenever the necessities of 
society required any peculiar development of 





talent, or any particular invention, by the inter- 
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position of an all-wise Providence, the man and 
the knowledge were forthcoming to provide for 
the growing wants of society. On the introduc- 
tion of railways, it was requisite that a vast 
amount of mental energy and of physical exertion 
should be employed, in order to render the deve- 
lopment as rapid as possible. Mr. Locke possessed 
peculiar qualities of mind which secured for him 
the confidence of capitalists, by whom the con- 
struction of the Grand Junction Railway was 
entrusted to him. 

At an early period of the railway epoch he 
became the engineer of the South-Western line, 
whence he almost naturally sought for and ulti- 
mately accomplished the extension of the system 
to France; where, in the construction of the Paris 
and Rouen and Rouen and Havre lines, he intro- 
duced English capital, English workmen, and 
English contractors, and initiated the Continental 
railway system. He was thus the first who pro- 
moted the establishment of the present rapid 
communication between the great commercial 
capital of Great Britain and Paris, the fashionable 
metropolis of the Continent, 

Returning to the field of his early labours, he 
undertook the extension of the lines from Preston 
to Carlisle, and thence to Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and ultimately, to Aberdeen, thus becoming also 
the pioneer of the Scotch railway system. 

Without entering minutely into the details of 
his professional life, which would be given in the 
official memoir, it would be admitted, fron what 
had been stated, that Mr. Locke was entitled to 
be considered one of the great engineers of the 
period, and a distinguished pioneer in the intro- 
duction of the railway system. 

There was a curious coincidence in the citetim- 
stances of the deceases of the three distinguished 
men who had been removed within little more 
than a year. Each one had departed on the eve 
of, or at, the completion of some great work. 
Mr. Brunel might be said to have died as the 
Great Eastern steamer commenced its trial 
voyage. Mr. Robert Stephenson was taken away 
on the eve of the completion of the great Victoria- 
bridge over the river St. Lawrence, Canada; and 
Mr. Locke’s decease occurred on the completion of 
his long-cherished project—the extetision of the 
narrow gauge line to Exeter, the capital of the 
west of England. 

The President then remarked on the distinctive 
features which marked Mr. Locke’s professional 
career, especially attention to financial results. 

It was not, he continued, that Mr. Locke 
feared engineering difficulties; for, when they were 
inevitable, he encountered and overcame them with 
skill; as, for instance, in the works of the Man- 
chester and Sheffield Railway. But his great 
anxiety, and which secured for him the confidence 
of a large body of capitalists, was to attain his 
object by avoiding difficult and expensive works, 
from a desire that all the works on which he 
engaged should be commercially successful. The 
abnegation of professional renown, arising ffott 
the construction of monumental works, whilst 
establishing his reputation as an economical engi- 
neer, induced him to turn to the locomotive engine, 
and to tax its powers (in which he had, from the 
earliest period, the greatest confidence), for over- 
coming steeper gradients than had hitherto been 
deemed compatible with economy and safety. In 
this he was very successful; and, when viewed in 
conjunction with the previously-mentioned general 
features of his professional life, it must be conceded 
that the decease of Mr. Locke had caused a gap 
in the profession which would long be felt. 

The discussion upon Mr. Scott’s paper, “On 
Breakwaters, Part II.,” which was commenced at 
the closing meeting of the last session but was 
not then concluded, was continued throughout the 
evening. 

On the 20th ult., the paper read was “ On the 
River Orwell and the Port of Ipswich,” by Mr. 
George Hurwood, M. Inst. C.E. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting, a report reviewing 
works in the county was read. The following 
notes occurred in it :— 

“The Guildhall is fairly settled in its design, 
and a contract has been entered into to com- 
plete it by next October. However we may 
regret that a good Gothic design has not been 
carried out, we still rejoice that something is 
really being done to supply the town with better 
accommodation than the present rooms afford. 
We memorialised the committee on the question 
of style, but without any effect. Among architec- 
tural works in the county, of course, Ely Cathe- 
dral stands the first. Mr. Le Strange’s work on 





the roof of the nave has had another year added 
to it, but is still far from being completed. The 
planks of the scaffolding have lately been partially 
removed, so that some idea of the effect may be 
obtained from below. We do not like to criticise 
unfinished works, but this certainly promises to 
be one of the most successful of the kind during 
modern times. One effect of the work is to give 
the appearance of iticréased height to the nave. 
The tone of the colours is remarkably pleasing, 
which, together with the masterly conception and 
bold treatment of the whole, renders it particu- 
larly fine.” 

“The old gateway to the churchyard at Bur- 
well, commonly called the Guildhall, no longer 
exists, We are sorry to add that such a work of 
demolition has been carried on in the most legal 
manner, The Inclosure Commissioners, the Cha- 
tity Commissioners, the Trustees of the Burwell 
Chatity Lands Charity, the Vicar and Chureh- 
wardens, ate all implicated in this work of 
destruction. We much tegret that no voice was 
raised to stop this détholition, because this gate- 
je was the only example of the kind in the county, 
atid as such ought to have been preserved.” 

“The Dean and Chapter of Ely have an inter- 
esting work in hand at Hauxton Church. This 
is one of the oldest churches in the neighbourhood, 
and has very many interesting points about it. 
On taking out the old wooden-framed east window, 
the fragments of a decorated window were found 
in the walls, and this has been re-worked in 
Ketton-stone. Ot further examination, the jambs 
of an E E triplet wete discovered ; and on exa- 
imining the foundations, the chancel was found 
otiginally to havé had a semi-circular apse.” 

“ Beforé concluding this report, your committee 
wish t6 lay before you a schemé which has been 
set on for a memorial to the late Mr. A. W. 
Pugifi: The plat oe is, not to erect a 
sschnunedad effigy 1 is honour, but to found 
Travelling Studentships, whieh, whilst it forms a 
¥aluable plan for increasing the opportunities for 
the study of atthitecture, is one founded on his 
own words, We think tliat this should meet with 
the support of all interested in architecture ; atid 
we that some will be found among the mein. 
bers of the University who have sufficient regard 
for Mt; Pugin and love of art to give liberally to 
so desirable an object.” 








COMPETITION : THE LEEDS MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION. 

Anovut twenty sets of designs wefé sent in for 
the intended tiew building for the Leeds Mecha- 
ties’ Institution and Literary Society, and School 
of Practical Arts The committee have decided in 
favour of the plari# marked “M. I. B, Ai” which 
have been prepated by Mr. C. Broderick, the 
architect of the Town-hall. The committee selected 
Messrs. Perkitig & Backhouse’s plans as the 
second best, and Mr. Shaw’s as the third. We 
shall have more to say on the subject. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

At Plombiéres, recently, took place the in- 
auguration of the asylum presented to the town 
by the Emperor. M. Malgras, Inspector of the 
Academy, presided at the féte, assisted by all the 
authorities, civil and clerical ; the children, and the 
lady patronesses, &c. During the ceremony it 
was announced, amid cheers of “ Vive ’Empereur,” 
that the Emperor proposed adding a spire to the 
church out of his privy purse. 

At Berlin, on the 5th of November, the statue of 
Thaer was uncovered in the presence of several 
members of the royal family and most of the 
ministers. The model for this statue, 9} feet high, 
was finished by Rauch. It bears the following 
inscription:—“ To Albert Thaer, born in 1752, 
died in 1828, founder of scientific agriculture, 
erected by his grateful country.” 

Explosions of steam cylinders and boilers occur 
abroad as wellasin England. On the 26th October, 
says the Echo du Loir, a drying cylinder in a 
paper manufactory blew up with a terrific explo- 
sion. The accident happened in the establishment 
of MM. Tonnelier & Co., of La Combe, and caused 
much damage. The workmen had had a miracu- 
lous escape, two of them having been but slightly 
bruised and scalded. The cylinder weighed nearly 
two tons, and such was the force of the explosion, 
that two months must elapse before the works can 
be carried on. 

At Antwerp, a few days ago, a boiler explosion 
took place under singular circumstances. Three 
brothers, named Retsin, sons of a conductor of 
that name, proceeded to the Téte de Flandre to 
get up the steam in a small pleasure-boat belonging 


to the family. The little steamer being aground 
on the shore, Louis Retsin landed again, leaving 
his two brothers to mind the fires till the tide 
came in. Nosooner had he quitted the vessel than 
the boiler exploded, blowing the boat to atoms. 
The neighbours all rushed to see what had become 
of‘the two lads on board. One was found 40 métres 
off, mutilated and dead: the other was picked up 
closer by, severely, though not dangerously, in- 
jured. The absence of sufficient water in the 
boiler is stated to have been the cause. 





PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA 
CITY, C.W. 

A crrizen of Ottawa writes -—You notice the 
laying of the corner stone of the Government 
buildings here, in your number, dated 29th Sep- 
tember, 1860, but you are not quite correctly in- 
formed. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation stone of the Parliamen/ buildings, of 
which Messrs. Fuller & Jones are the architects. 
These buildings form one of the longer sides of a 
quadrangle, the two shorter sides being occupied 
by the buildings for the Government offices, called 
locally the “ Departmental Buildings,” of which 
Messrs; Stent & Laver are the architects. 

The exterior of the latter buildings has been 
made to harmonize with that of the Parliament 
buildings, which are by far the most important 
group, and equally ornamental, internally and ex- 
ternally, while the Departmental buildings are 
necessarily quite plain inside. 

It is due to Messrs. Fuller & Jones, as architects 
to the building honoured by the ceremony per- 
| formed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to make 
this statement. 

I should add that Mr. Thomas McGrewy is the 
contractor for the Parliament buildings; and 
Mesers. Jones, Haycock, & Co., have the contract 
for the Departmental buildings. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

Tue Society of Arts commenced its session on 
Wednesday, the 21st November, Sir Thomas 
Phillips, chairman of the council, in the chair. 

Sir Thomas Phillips delivered an address, in the 
course of which he gave an account of the steps 
which the council had taken in order to the hold- 
ing of a second Great International Exhibition of 
Works of Industry and Art, in 1862 ; and said, in 
conclusion of this part of his subject,— 
| The council have seen no reason to relinquish 
the conclusion to which they came—that an 
International Exhibition of 1862 would elicit even 
thore valuable results than were achieved in 1851— 
if managed with the same spirit and intelligence 
as its great predecessor. The great expansion of 
our commerce, as evidenced by the increase in our 
exports and imports ; the former from 71,000,000, 
in 1850, to 130,000,000 in 1859, and 101,000,000 
in the first nine months of 1860; the numerous 
inventions and improvements in our manufactures ; 
the large increase in population and wealth; the 
extension of the means of locomotion by the 
| multiplication of railways at home and abroad, 
jand the desire for travel thus engendered ; the 
/more intimate knowledge of this country by 
| foreigners; the spread of education; the growth 
‘of liberal commercial principles; an increased 
knowledge of and love for art, will each and all 
|contribute to swell the numbers who will seek 
| admission to the exhibition ; whilst the manifesta- 
|tion of the marvellous progress of the last ten 
| years in the staple productions of this and other 
| countries will afford the most powerful stimulus 
to future improvement. The society may be con- 
gratulated on the eminent success which has 
attended the efforts of the council to provide an 
adequate guarantee fund. When their intention 
to promote the holding an International Exhibi- 
tion in 1862 was first made known to the public, 
their resolution was regarded by many with appre- 
hension and distrust, but the favourable opinion 
of the undertaking which was early manifested 
| by men eminent in various walks of active life 
| afforded satisfactory proof that the council had 
|interpteted aright the feelings of their country- 
|men. The same motives which animated manu- 
facturers and inventors in 1851 will exist in full 
force in 1862. Men hitherto but little known 
will provoke rivalry and challenge competition, 
whilst men better known and established will not 
be left behind in the struggle for distinction. 

The council therefore not only confidently 
expect to witness a successful exhibition in 1862, 
but by the success of that undertaking to ensure 
the establishment and Royal sanction of periodical 
International Exhibitions of Works of Art and 
Industry. The foundation of such exhibitions 
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as a permanent institution will form an appropriate | Below are the initials of the donor and the date,— | nave of four bays, with aisles, a chancel, and south 


distinction of the country in which an inter- 
national exhibition was first conducted with entire 
success.” 


We now look for active steps on the part of the 
council. 


i“ J.C. B., 1860.” 


| 5 feet. 
}the churchyard wall. 


The height of the fountain, to | chancel aisle. Most of the windows are of stained 
| the top of the finial, is 9 feet; and the width, 


The canopy projects 1 foot 4 inches from 
The fountain was pre- 


| glass, those at the cast and west ends being the 
| work of Mr. Hardman. The interior of the church 
| is finished in the same way as the exterior, with 


;sented by Mr. J. C. Barnham; designed by red brick and stone. 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN ST. GEORGE'S, | cuted by Mr. Joseph Stanley, mason, of Nor- 
COLEGATE, NORWICH. wich. 

Tus fountain is executed in Portland stone, | 
except the basin, which is in veined marble, sup- | 








Messrs. Benest & Newson, architects; and exe- | 
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ported on an octagon pedestal, and lying in a 
cluster of water lilies. The octagonal canopy over 
the basin, with battlements and finial, has water 
lilies carved on its pendants, and the water issues 
from the centre of a lily. On each side of the 
octagon pedestal are arched troughs for dogs. 
Above the marble basin, and under the canopy, 
the following lines are engraven in old English 
characters on a marble slab :— 
** Wayfaring man, for thee this fount was given, 

A channel to impart the boon of Heaven : 

Drink, and thank Go4! and in this water trace 

An earnest of His love, an emblem of His grace!’ 





ALL SAINTS’, BOYNE HILL, BERKS. 


| THe church, parsonage-house, and schools at 
| Boyne-hill, are the work of private founders. The 
original scheme was undertaken by two sisters, 
and the works were afterwards considerably 
enlarged by means of a benefaction given to the 
Rev. W. Gresley, the first incumbent of the 
church. 

The buildings already completed form three 
sides of a quadrangle, and the tower and spire 
shown in our view will, it is hoped, in course of 
time, be erected. The north side of the quad- 
itangle is occupied by the church. There is a 


i 





The chancel walls are further enriched with 
| coloured tiles, and courses of polished alabaster. 
| In the spandrils of the nave arcade are sculptured 
| a series of “ stationé,”—subjects, from the Passion 
of our Lord: these, and the rest of the sculpture, 
were the work of Mr. Earp. The altar-cloths, 
hangings in the sedilia, &c., are richly em- 
broidered. The chancel screens are of stone and 
wrought iron. 

The parsonage-house is on the east side of the 
quadrangle, and is of considerable size. The south 
side of the quadrangle is occupied by schools for 
girls, boys, and infants, and a master’s house. 

The whole of the buildiogs, with the sculpture, 
glass, embroidery, &., have been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Street. The church was conse- 


crated by the Bishop of Oxford, in the autumn 





of 1857. 
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INDUSTRIAL REFORM. | 


| 


We are asked to state that the promoters of | 
the Amended Combination of Workmen’s Act | 
(22 Vict., c. 34), the Equitable Councils of Con- | 
ciliation Bill, and other measures, think it is de- | 
sirable a conference of delegates should be held in 
London, to consider the present state of the 
statute laws having reference to the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration, the payment of wages in 
all trades in the current coin of the realm, and 
not otherwise,—stoppages from wages under dif- 
ferent pretexts,—the unsatisfactory state of the 
law relating to contracts, and such other statutes 
as press heavily and unjustly upon the freedom 
of action among the working classes: and those 
societies who agree to the foregoing propositions 
are requested to communicate with Mr. Thomas 
Winters, of 269, Strand, their secretary. 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 


Tne Messrs. Martin have just completed 
their new shipping offices at the North Wall 
Quay, Dublin, from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Geoghegan. 

The members of the Unitarian Church in 
Dublin propose to erect a new house of worship 
in Stephen’s Green; and we understand that 
Messrs. Deane & Woodward, Lanyon & Lynn, and 
Raffles Brown, are amongst the architects who 
have been invited to furnish plans. 

The total amount realized up to the present by 
the sale of the Bray “Commons” is 9,0007. The 
entire of the lower Commons has been purchased 
by Mr. O. Reilley Dease, for 1,800/., which 
amount is included in the above mentioned sum. 
The parts sold by auction for building lots have 
gone as high as 1,500/. per acre. 

Rathgar, in the suburbs of Dublin, which but 
twenty years ago contained only a few houses 
scattered along the roadside, is at present assum- 
ing a considerable degree of importance. Four 
houses of worship are at present in course of 
erection there; streets are being added; and 
Kenilworth-square, which bids fair to rival any of 
the city squares in size and effect, is all but com- 
pleted. 

A new Roman Catholic church is in progress 
of erection at Rathgar. Plan is oblong, 132 feet 
by 45 feet in clear, with granite portico in front, 
and campanile overit. Mr. Byrne is thearchitect ; 
Mr. Freeman, builder. 

The foundation-stone of the new Turkish baths 
at Sligo was laid a few days ago, by Miss Jane 
Lyons, eldest daughter to the Mayor of that town. 

The Clonmel gas-works have been reconstructed 
by Mr. Anderson, of Leadenhall-street, London, 
who recently erected the Cork gas-works likewise. 
His patent system of heating retorts by tar 
alone is here carried out. 

An “Atheneum,” with an exclusively Protestant 
directory, and “having for its object the moral, 
intellectual, and social improvement of young 
men, without religious distinction,’ has been 
opened at Dublin. 

Mr. Hawkshaw, the commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the water supply of Dublin, has 
recommended that the river Vartry should be the 
source adopted for the improved supply. 

Sir John Arnott, M.P., has undertaken, at his 
own expense and unsolicitedly, to erect the neces- 
sary works for the supply of water to the town of 
Kinsale. 

A harbour lighthouse is to be erected at the 
south entrance to the North Wall Quay, Dublin. 
Mr. Halpin, C.E. (to Ballast Corporation.) 

Shop-building in Dublin is rather brisk just 
now: old fronts are being demolished, and new 
ones (some of very incongruous design) erected 
instead. House-rents throughout the city, north 
and south, are increasing in value: the streets are 
being better paved and sewered, and altogether 
the general aspect is of an improving character. 

Tramways are to be laid down by Mr. Train at 
Cork, from the Passage Railway Terminus on 
Albert Quay, through the South Mall, the Grand 
Parade, Patrick-street, and the Lower Glanmire- 
road, to the Great Southern and Western, and 
Cork and Youghal termini, subject to removal at 
any period when required, 

It is proposed to commence the works of the 
Derry and Letterkenny Railway forthwith. 

The Liffey branch line for goods traffic, from the 
Midland Great Western Terminus at Broadstone 
to the North Wall Quay, is announced for contrac- 
tors to tender for. This line will connect the 
shipping at Dublin by rail with Galway Harbour. 

The Bagenalstown and Wexford Railway Com- 
pany are about building a station-house and goods 
store at Ballywilliam, county Wexford. 








A station is about being established at Foxrock 
by the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company, 
and the requisite buildings will be commenced 
immediately, on plans by Mr. Wilkinson, architect. 

In the sameneighbourhood, at Kill,it is proposed 
to build a newchurch. This district is rapidly 
springing up: green fields are becoming towns, 
and streams of people have been moving to and 
fro during the summer months. 

The new church at Taghadoe, county Kildare, 
is being built after designs by Mr. McCarthy, and 
has nave, 58 feet 6 inches by 21 feet ; chancel 18 
feet by 15 feet; tower and spire 75 feet high ; 
upper part of timber, slated, at north-west angle, 
&e. At the east end is a triple lancet window, a 
two-light ditto at west end, and single lancets 
at sides. Roof timbers, open and stained. Mr. 
Beardwood is the builder. 

A new Presbyterian church is to be built at 
Wicklow, after plans by Messrs. Hay, of Liver- 
pool, architects. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—In reference to the pro- 
posed new Corn Exchange, “a merchant,” says 
the Bury Post, “whose name, if it were given, 
would command the attention of our municipal 
body, expressing his pleasure at the proposed 
erection of a larger market, observes that the con- 
sideration next in importance to space is that of 
light, as to which so many mistakes have been 
made, that great care should be taken lest it 
should be deficient. The best Corn Exchange in 
this part of the country, he says, is that of Lynn, 
the cost of which was 2,6007. There the entire 
roof is of glass, which gives all the light required, 
and that of the best kind. Side windows are 
objectionable, the light from them being partial. 
Unfortunately, he remarks, these buildings have 
often been spoiled for use by over-attention to 
architectural principles ; but the Lynn, Hull, and 
other markets have proved that all that is wanted 
is, on the sides, walls of sufficient height ; an entire 
glass roof; and let the architect do as he likes 
with the ends.” 

Aldershott.—A town-hall, board-room, cloak- 
rooms, &c., are about being erected in the market 
over the shops fronting the High-street (to which 
it has a frontage of 60 feet). This will supply a 
long-felt requirement of the town. An additional 
portion of the open area will at the same time be 
covered in with a roof, partly of glass, to meet the 
increased demand for stalls and standings. Mr. 
T. Goodchild, of Guildford, is the architect. 

Croydon.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, Mr. Robins, the architect of the 
Cemetery Chapels, submitted to the Board plans 
for improving the Assize Courts at the Townhall, 
together with a plan of the courts as at present 
arranged. In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Robins 
said he roughly estimated that the first plan sug- 
gested, with the least alteration, could be carried 
out at a cost of 1,000/.; and his second suggestion, 
which, in his opinion, was the better of the two, 
would be about 2507. more. Mr. T. L. Robinson 
said he had had a good deal of conversation with Sir 
John Jervis, Baron Alderson, and the Lord Chief 
Baron, respecting the Assize Courts at Croydon. 
The late Baron Alderson was said to have the best 
idea of what an Assize Court should be of any 
judge of his time. He (Mr. Robinson) had told 
him that the inhabitants of Croydon were anxious 
to make their courts available for holding in them 
an annual assize. His lordship pointed out the 
various improvements that might be made; and, 
having communicated with Mr. Robins, that gen- 
tleman waited upon him, and he (Mr. Robinson) 
pointed out to him the various improvements 
upon which the plans now before the Board were 
founded. After some discussion the further con- 
sideration of the question was adjourned. 

Gravesend.—The estimates for the barrack 
buildings to be erected in the field adjoining Love- 
lane have been sent in to the War Office, and it is 
understood that one of them has been decided on. 
The buildings will be situate at the upper part of 
the field adjoining Christ Church, and will cover 
a site having a frontage east and west of 883 feet, 
by a depth, towards the Parrock-road, of 546 feet. 
The principal entrance will be from Waterloo- 
street, opposite the Brewers’Arms. The guard- 
house will be close to the entrance, and the 
commandant’s house about 50 feet eastward of 
the guard-house. The first contract for the works 
about to be commenced shortly will be for the 
accommodation of 300 men, and includes six 
blocks of buildings for single men and one for 
married men, besides a lecture-rooni. A gate at 
the end of Farringdon-street is also marked on 
the plan, 














Mariow.—A public hall is about to be erected 
in St. Peter’s-street, Marlow, from a design by 
Mr. Charles Carter, architect. 

Birkenhead.—A liberal offer has been made to 
the township of Birkenhead. Mr. Wm. Jackson, 
M.P., Mr. Brassey, Mr. John Laird, and other 
owners of property in Hamilton-square, are willing 
to give as a site for a town-hall the present gar- 
dens in the centre of the square, comprising about 
four acres or 20,000 square yards of land. The 
land, taken at its minimum value, is said to be 
worth not less than 25,000/. or 30,0007. In order 
that no time should be lost, Mr. Laird has taken 
upon himself the responsibility of giving the 
requisite parliamentary notices, in the Gazette, 
of the intention of the commissioners to apply 
in the next session for an Act conferring upon 
them powers to erect a town-hall, to purchase 
land in Hamilton-square, to levy rates and borrow 
money, and to amend the present acts.——A new 
county court-house and offices are about to be 
erected at the corner of Pilgrim-street and Chester- 
street, and the foundation-stone has just been laid. 
Mr. Charles Reeve, of London, is the architect ; 
and Mr. H. Fisher, of Birkenhead, the builder. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Grimsbury (Banbury).—The foundation-stone 
has been laid of new schools in Grimsbury. The 
buildings will be erected nearly opposite to South- 
place. They are to be of the Pointed style of 
architecture. The contract for the building has 
been taken by Messrs. Davis, of this place. The 
amount of the contract is 1,260/. 

Long Ashton.—The foundation-stone of new 
national schools has been laid at Long Ashton. 
The structure, the cost of which is estimated at 
nearly 2,000/., will be in the Early English style 
of architecture, and built of the Pennant stone of 
the neighbourhood, with freestone dressings and 
slated roof. It will be upwards of 90 feet in ex- 
tent, and will comprise a boys’ school, 53 feet by 
23 feet, capable of accommodating 100 boys ; also 
a girls’ school, 46 feet by 18 feet, receiving the 
same number of girls; with a class-room for each 
department, and play-grounds, in addition to a 
dwelling-house for the master and mistress. Mr. 
J. Wilson, of Bath, is the architect, and the con- 
tract for the building has been taken by Mr. 
Tucker, of Ashton. 

Birmingham. — New schools, of which the 
architect is Mr. Yeoville Thomason, of Birming- 
ham, are about to be erected in connection with 
and adjoining the Congregational Chapel, Francis- 
street, Edgbaston. The foundation-stone has been 
laid. The new buildings will be in harmony with 
the architecture of the chapel, and will comprise 
a Sunday school (adaptable as a lecture-room), 
infants’ school, and the usual rooms and offices. 
The larger school-room will accommodate 300, the 
smaller about half that number. The cost, exclu- 
sive of internal fittings, will be about 750/. 

Huyton (near Liverpool).—A new school, with 
class-rooms and offices, to serve also as a lecture- 
room, to seat 300 persons, is about to be built in 
connection with the Congregational Church, Huy- 
ton, and at the sole expense of Mr. A. B. Walker, 
of Huyton-park. The buildings will cost about 
800/., and are to be erected according to plans pre- 
pared by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. H. Vale, architect, Liverpool, selected in a 
limited competition (the unsuccessful competitors 
also being remunerated). Mr. R. Barker, of West 
Derby, is the contractor. A new organ, we may 
here add, is to be placed in the church, and the 
committee also contemplate the erection of a 
tower and spire, from designs by the same archi- 
tect. 

Great Horton.—The inauguration of the new 
National Schools at Great Horton has just taken 
place. These schools have been built from the de- 
signs of Mr. Samuel Jackson, architect. The 
style is Decorated Gothic. The building comprises 
three schools, namely, one for boys, another for 
girls, and a third for infants. Each school-room 
measures 60 feet by 20 feet, and each has a class- 
room, 17 feet by 14 feet, and a separate entrance. 
The schools are in the | form, the horizontal 
stroke being the front ; and by movable partitions 
the three rooms can be thrown into one. They 
are heated by means of hot water. The roof of 
the schools is open, the wood being stained. At 
each end of the schools is a house, with three 
rooms on the ground floor, as residences for 
the master and mistress. There are two play- 
grounds.——-The Primitive Methodist body at 
Great Horton have begun a new Sunday-school 
on a piece of vacant land, in the rear of their 
chapel, at Town End, Great Horton. The build- 
ing is being erected from the designs of Mr. T. C. 
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Hope, architect. The building will be divided 
into a school-room, 40 feet by 27 feet, with gal- 
lery at the end, arranged to be used as a platform 
for public meetings, or for the infants ; two class- 
rooms, 11 feet by 10 feet 6 inches; and an infant 
class-room, 17 feet by 15 feet, with gallery at the 
end. The large school-room will be 16 feet high 
from the floor to the highest part of the ceiling, 
which will be in the form of a flat segment. The 
ceiling will be plastered, aud divided into panels 
by curved moulded ribs. A ventilator will be 
fixed in the centre of each panel, communicating 
with the false roof, from which the foul air is car- 
ried away by means of two ventilators in the ridge 
of the roof, and one in the side gable. Fresh air 
will be admitted from the windows, the upper 
halves of which will be made to slide. The school 
will be heated with hot water, and the class-room 
by fires. The elevation will be in the Tudor style 
of architecture, having circular-headed windows 
and ornamental gables. The principal entrance 
will be in the centre of the end gable, having 
moulded architrave and raised quoins alternately. 
The following are the several contractors :—For 
the excavators’ and masons’ work, Mr. John 
Priestley ; joiners’ work, Mr. Thomas Taylor; 
plumbers’ work, Mr. John Schofield; plasterers’ 
work, Messrs. J. and M. Bolton; painter, Mr. 
Hird; heating apparatus, Messrs. Jennings & 
Stott. The total cost of the building will be 
4501. 

Hilgay (Norfolk).—A new school was opened at 
Ten-mile Bank, Hilgay, on the 5th inst., through 
the liberality of the rector, Rev. W. J. Parkes, 
who has borne the expenses. It is of white brick, 
with stone and red brick dressings, and stone 
coping to gables, and will accommodate about ninety 
scholars. A louvred spirelet is constructed in the 
centre of the roof, in which the bell hangs: the 
roof is open and stained. The style is Italian 
Gothic, of a plain character. Mr. W. Lawrie, of 
Downnam Market, was the architect; and Mr. 
Juno. Smith, Littleport, the contractor. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Giles's, Cripplegate—The old church of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, has recently had put in 
two painted glass windows by Messrs. Rees & 
Baker, of London. The subjects are St. James, 
and the Evangelist St. John. They are canopied 
with decorated backgrounds, and are the gifts of 
the churchwardens. 

Felmersham Abbey Church.—Five painted glass 
windows have been erected at the west end of 
Felmersham Abbey Church, near Bedford, by 
Mrs. Pain, as a memorial. The windows were 
executed by Messrs. Rees & Baker, of London. 
The chief subject is the Resurrection of our 
Lord, which forms the centre. Two side openings 
have Christ at Emmaus, and the Incredulity of 
St. Thomas. Tie two extreme side openings 
contain figures of the evangelists; the whole in- 
serted in geometrical forms, with emblems. The 
backgrounds are filled in with clustered foliage, 
carried out after the same manner as the colouring 
to the large south transept window of St. Saviour, 
Haverstock-hill, executed by the same artists, 
three years since. 

Aylsham Church.—A stained-glass window, the 
gift of Mr. R. W. Parmeter, one of the church- 
wardens, has becn placed in the east end of the 
north aisle. The subject is the Ascension. This 
makes the thirteenth coloured window placed in 
this church within the last twenty years. 

Louth Parish Church.—In the design for the 
new cast window of this church, by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London, the lower seven lights 
represent the principal events commemorated in 
Passion week, and are intended to show our Lord’s 
Humiliation. The central light is filled with the 
Crucifixion . the figures immediately on the right 
of it exhibit our Lord before the High Priest ; 
the next one the Denial of St. Peter; the side 
one our Lord before Pilate. The compartment on 
the left of the central one is filled with the Be- 
trayal; the next one the Agony in the Garden; 
and the side one our Lord washing his Disciples’ 
Feet. The upper seven lights represent our 
Lord’s Glorification; and the central figure ex- 
hibits the Descension. The next two lights on 
the right show our Lord’s Charge to St. Peter ; 
and the western one, the Transfiguration. The 

two lights on the left of the central one are occu- 
pied with the Confession of St. Thomas, and the 
eastern one represents St. Mary Magdalene wash- 
ing our Lord’s Feet. The tracery in the upper 
part of the window is occupied by angels bearing 
shields with emblems. Through private subscrip- 
tion, the tracery, the two central, and the four 
side lights will be executed at once, and it is 
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anticipated that before many months are over 
sufficient funds will be raised to warrant the com- 
pletion of the design by filling in the remaining 
eight lights. The entire work will, it is esti- 
mated, cost about 900/. 

Hereford Cathedral.—Subscriptions were lately 
solicited by Archdeacon Freer to enable him to 
erect some suitable memorial to the late organist 
of the cathedral; and sufficient sums have been 
promised to defray the cost of the coloured glass 
now erected in the small window in the north 
aisle of the choir. It consists of eight medallions, 
containing representations of some early musical 
celebrities, the intervening space being filled with 
a simple pattern of a cross intersecting a circle in 
red and blue. It was executed by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, of London. 

Bedale Church.—A memorial window has been 
erected at the west end of the north aisle of this 
church, by the Rev. J. J. T. Monson, M.A., the 
rector, in remembrance of his mother, the Hon. 
Ann Shepley Monson. It isin two compartments. 
The subjects are :—‘‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days ;” 
“Her children arise up and call her blessed, her 
husband also and he praiseth her ;” and at the top 
of the window, “ The righteous shall go away into 
life eternal.” Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, was the 
artist. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Farm-street, London.—A chapel in honour of 
the Blessed Sacrament has just been erected from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Clutton. It stands 
upon the site of the chapel which was burnt down 
last Easter twelvemonth. The roof is groined, 
with ribs running parallel to each other, which 


rest upon a carved cornice, breaking around the | 


marble columns, which are placed below the prin- 
cipal ribs. The work is executed in Caen stone. 
The east end is occupied by some French tracery, 
the design of which appears to be somewhat 
marred by the narrowness of the chapel. At 
present spaces are vacant, but we presume they 
are to be filled with frescoes or paintings. The 
walls are lined with polished alabaster, broken up 
by inlaid work. The chapel opens into the sanc- 
tuary through a colonnade of marble shafts, which 
forms a kind of sedilia, the caps of which are 
carved with considerable power and taste. The 
altar is composed of marble. The whole of the 
building has been carried out by Mr. Earp, of 
Lambeth. A heavy expense has already been in- 
curred, and the work is still far from being com- 
plete. 

Chelsea.—Contemporary with the above, ano- 
ther chapel for a similar purpose has been erected 
at the Roman Catholic Church, Chelsea, and will, 
we believe, be opened on the same day. It is from 
the designs of Mr. Welby Pugin. The chapel is 
divided into three bays, with groined intersecting 
ribs, having carved bosses at each intersection, 
the principal ones representing the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Resurrection, and the Virgin seated on 
a throne surrounded by angels. The ribs are sup- 
ported on elaborately-carved caps, which termi- 
nate eight Galway green columns, rising from a 
polished alabaster base. The walls are formed of 
Sicilian and Devonshire marbles, The chapel is 
lighted from four hexagonal tracery windows, 
which break into the upper portion of the groin. 
The altar is a highly-finished work, in the centre 
of which, and standing immediately above the 
altar, is the tabernacle of polished alabaster, in- 
laid with spars and other coloured marbles. ‘The 
cresting round the arch is formed of passion- 
flowers, interweaved with conventional foliage. 
Above this is a throne for the reception of the 
monstrance, round which, and forming a canopy 
too, is a vesica of angels, adoring and holding 
instruments of the passion. In the centre of the 
panel will be an I. H. S. in embossed metal-work, 
with rays and stars. The cresting is formed of 
angels interwoven with leafage. The upper por- 
tion of the reredos is supported by marble and 
porphyry columns, between which are carved clus- 
ters of foliage. The side panels are also adorned 
with angels. The principal portion is worked in 
alabaster. The altar frontal is wrought in Caen 
stone, the chief subject being the Adoration of 
the Lamb. The metal-work, we are told, is being 
executed by Messrs. Hardman. The chapel is 
connected with the present church by means of an 
arcading supported by marble columns, The 
work is executed by Mr. Farmer, of Mead-place. 

Donegal.—The New Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Johnston, county Donegal, of which we gave 
a view in a previous volume, is to be dedicated on 





the 9th instant. The entire length of the church 


is 109 feet 5 inches, and its greatest breadth 56 
feet 5 inches, and from the ground-floor to the 
apex of the roof the height is 50 feet. Its princi- 
pal light is obtained from traceried windows in the 
four gables or extremities of the cross. In the 
interior the chancel arch forms an important fea- 
ture, the central part of which rises from pillared 
corbels of marble, with sculptured heads of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. The arches lead- 
ing to the side chapels, which are placed in the 
north and south transepts, have plain soffits, re- 
lieved with polychrome. From the chancel-arch 
six steps of polished stone lead up to the high 
altar, which has sedilia, piscina, sodaiendealt 
aumbry, and reredos. The altar is built of Caen 
stone, and rests against a reredos of the same 
material, from the atelier of Messrs. Barff & Co., 
Dublin. The panels of the altar and reredos are 
enriched with mosaic and enamel work, containing 
suitable monograms and ecclesiastical emblems. 
The reredos is divided into seven compartments, 
the central one rising higher than the others, and 
forming a canopy over the tabernacle, terminating 
in a cross. All the windows are filled in with 
tinted cathedral and stained glass, in lead sashes. 
The stained glass has been all supplied by Messrs. 
Barff & Co. There is some carving on the span- 
drils and corbels of the west window, executed by 
Mr. Doherty, of Derry, a native artist. The en- 
tire masonry and tiling of this church was exe- 
cuted by a builder from the parish, Mr. Samuel 
M‘Ilwee, of Carrigans. This church has been 
erected after a design by Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
architect. 





THINGS WHICH OUGHT TO BE SET 
ABOUT AT ONCE. 


A new street from the open space in Fetter- 
lane eastward, down Stonecutter-street to the 
intended railway station on the Fleet prison site, 
over Farringdon-street by a viaduct. This, in 
connection with the proposed new street from 
Covent-garden to Carey-street, would take most 
of the West-end traffic to the new Kentish rail- 
way. A further improvement might also be 
effected by a short street from Newgate corner to 
the station. 

The canal bridges over the canal in the Regent’s- 
park and the Harrow-road have become a nuisance 
from their narrowness ; and if the company cannot 
be compelled to rebuild them to meet the wants 
of the public, the parishes might, at a very mo- 
derate expense, take down the parapet walls, and 
carry a footway over the sides on iron brackets 
(notwithstanding a gentleman with an eminent 
name has pronounced against this plan at London- 
bridge). ‘This question, in St. Pancras, seems to 
have died away. If the Canal Company are bound 
by their Act to keep the bridges in repair, I think 
that by law or equity they are bound to build new 
ones when the old become insufficient for the 
traffic over them. 

The removal of the iron gates and railing in 
Harewood-place, Oxford-street, which would re- 
lieve the blockade of carriages at the Circus, and 
improve the property in the square. 

Also the throwing back of the railing in front 
of the church in Langham-place to the first step, 
the ugly bosses of the hinges having been planned 
apparently to meet the eyes and nose of the pas- 
sengers over the narrow footway. 

Quere,—as to the new subway scheme, which has 
been begun in King-street, Covent-garden,—where 
is the money to come from? Q. 





THE USE OF DRAWING TO WORKMEN. 
A Lectvrs on “The Use of Drawing to Work- 
men in the Building and other Trades” was deli- 
vered last week in the hall of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Otley, by Mr. Walter Smith, Master of the 
Leeds School of Art. After bringing before the 
notice of the audience some cases where drawing 
would be of especial use to workmen, and quoting 
from the Builder of November 3rd cases where the 
absence of the power acted prejudicially on the 
skilled workman’s prospects, Mr. Smith concluded 
by saying that,— 


“There was a grand old lesson taught us, in words 
which we often hear, and generally interpret in a very 
narrowed signification. They are these :—‘ Fight the good 
fight of faith.’ I regard this as a sublime precept, because 
all really good work must be done in faith; and it is often- 
times a hard fight and a long one before we can see the 
result of our faith; but still it is pre-eminently a good 
fight. We will apply this precept to the conduct of a 
workman. The public, through the medium of the master, 
will pay an wi for his work, which he can 
do well or ill in the proportion of his faith. Every work- 
man in this room at present knows that he could do his 
work in such a manner as would satisfy his master; and 

, if he choose to do so, he might scamp it and slur over 





its that are out of sight, and no one be the wiser. He 
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will be paid for his work as much as if he took infinite 
pains over it; and{this is the galling part of the matter, 
and the point where the honest workman must fight the 
good fight of faith. His good work may be hidden in the 
middle of a stone wall, if he is a builder, or hidden away 
in the foundation of a house; but still his faith in good 
work must compel him to put the best work he can pos- 
sibly execute in the hidden places as well as those open to 
the eye. It is the duty of the workman to do rather better 
work than he is paid for than worse, and it is his interest 
to do more than is expected from him than less. But this 
is a hard battle, for very many workmen do less than is 
expected of them, and not of the best quality, which 
men also get as well paid for, and are apparently thought 
as highly of, as the good workmen who do rather more 
than they are paid for. Here, however, let me urge you 
to fight the good fight of faith. Have perfect faith that, 
sooner or later, you will be the better for your conscien- 
tious work; or, to use an old saying, your corn will be 
measured to you in your own bushel. You will be casting 
your bread upon the waters, but it will return to you after 
many days. 

A belief in this principle of action will lead you to 
employ all the means in your power for making yourselves 
good workmen ; and, amongst other means, this one of 
drawing, in cases where, as I have shown you, it would 
be useful. If it makes you, as I have tried to convince 
you, better workmen,—if it gives you a higher interest in 
your work than you previously had, and infuses into your 
labours a nicer taste, a greater discrimination between 
good and bad work, and encourages you to strive after 
improvement and perfection, it will do you a kindness, 
and amply reward the pleasant task of becoming pro- 
ficient in the art.” 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 

The Southampton School.—The annual prizes 
have been distributed to this school at the usual 
public meeting held for the purpose. The mayor 
presided. The master’s report stated that “the 
school continues to extend its sphere of usefulness 
in this town, and in the towns of Romsey and 
Ringwood, where branches have been established.” 
Of this, however, we have already spoken. The 
report also stated that, in the examinations, 
“hitherto those reaching ‘good’ have been re- 
warded with prizes; but, in pursuance of a notice 
issued by the Department of Art a year ago, the 
standard is now much higher, and ‘excellent’ 
must be reached in order to obtain a prize. 
‘Good,’ however, is registered towards a prize 
studentship, and a certificate is given to the can- 
didate. In the first, or lower grade, the exercise 
is of a similar kind, but much easier; and those 
who pass in this grade receive certain useful 
articles, such as a small drawing-board and T 
square, &c.” The mayor distributed the prizes. 

The Wolverhampton School.—It has been 
announced that this school will not be closed, as 
was expected, but will be carried on as usual. 

The Bath School.—The distribution of prizes 
in this school has also recently taken place. The 
attendance was not large, and among those absent 
were several of the successful competitors. The 
mayor presided. The financial position of the 
school, he stated, was not so favourable as on the 
former occasion when they met; and it might 
become necessary that an appeal should be made 
to the public for support. No great amount 
would be required, for he believed that 40/. or 50. 
would be sufficient to place the school on a firm 
footing. The Rev. E. D. Tinling said that the 
school was hardly sufficiently appreciated. He 
saw by a paper on the table that there were 
seventy-seven students in the school at the present 
time. The ladies’ class consisted of twenty-four ; 


the mechanics’, forty-five; and another class, | 


held in the afternoon, eight. In addition to these 
there were nearly 800 children of the poorer 
classes taught in the different schools, including 
the Blue Coat, the Bathforum, the Widcombe, 
and other schools in the city. He remarked that 


out of the 100 national medallions that were dis- | 
tributed through the kingdom, Miss Margaret | 


Elmer had been successful in gaining one; and 
also mentioned thatat the last examination as many 
medals were taken by students in Bath as in 
Liverpool, and more than in Bristol and some 
other places. The rev. gentleman distributed the 
prizes. 

The York School.—A conversazione has been 
held in connection with the distribution of prizes 
to this school; Colonel Smyth, M.P., in the chair. 
There was an exhibition of drawings from the 
Sheepshanks collection, at Kensington Museum, 
lent by the Art Department. The committee’s 
report congratulated the meeting on the steady 
progress of the school. The average monthly 
attendance this year has been 147 instead of 134, 
as last year. At the last examination, 63 were 
decreed prizes, eight local medals, and one a 
national medallion. The payments by pupils 
amounted to 134/., being an increase of 18/. on 
the fees of the preceding year. The public 
school fees amounted only to 10/.; and, although 
this was a slight increase on last year, it must not 
be forgotten that other towns of smaller popula- 
tion obtain much greater sums from the same 
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source ; Darlington, with a population of 12,000, 
receiving 327, a-year, and Stourbridge, whose 
population is less than 8,000, as much as 657. The 
subscriptions were 83/., being a decrease of 3/.: 
these have rarely been so low as at present, the 
average for many years being about 95/. The 
total income amounted to 242/., while the expen- 
diture has been 251/., leaving a balance of 9/7. due 
to the treasurer. The committee earnestly appeal 
to the gentry, and the manufacturers of York and 
the neighbourhood, to strengthen their hands by 
giving them increased funds, so as to make the 
school thoroughly efficient for the object for which 
it was established. 








DESTITUTE INCURABLES. 


AtLow me to introduce to your notice the 
following paper, which was read at the late 
Glasgow meeting for the Promotion of Social 
Science, on the subject of the Destitute Incurables 
in Workhouses. The scheme therein proposed was 
devised by a lady of much experience in workhouse 
visiting, and is no mere piece of speculative philan- 
thropy, but a simple and practical expedient for 
mitigating the sufferings which none but hard 
hearts would refuse to alleviate, if they could only 
see how to doit. If you, who always hold out a 
helping hand to all practical schemes of usefulness, 
can do anything to promote this, it will greatly 
oblige those who have the matter at heart. 

SIGMA. 


*,* We have not room for the paper, which has 
already appeared in several quarters, but would 
gladly advance its objects. Rightly the estimable 
author of this paper says :— 

‘‘ There needs no laboured appeal to convince us that 
the horrors of a death of dropsy or cancer need not the 
evils of poverty and destitution to aggravate them. The 
question is, what provision have we made to meet all 
this wretchedness? The answer is sad enough. 

For curable patients we support 270 hospitals and in- 
firmaries (besides dispensaries) open to every known 
malady, in every town in the kingdom. 

For the incurable—for those whose diseases are the 
most agonising which human nature can endure, and who 
have not even the consolation of hope to support them— 
we have provided one hospital. For some 20,000 or 
30,000 sufferers there are precisely 112 beds. 

Of course the result of this state of things is, that the 
actual asylums for the destitute incurables in England 
are the workhouses.”’ 

The plan suggested is this— 

1, That paupers suffering from acute and dis- 
tressing diseases—such as dropsy, consumption, 
and cancer—should be placed, in each workhouse, 
in wards especially allotted to them, to be called 
the Wards for the Male and Female Incurables. 

2. That in these particular wards private 
charity be permitted to introduce whatever may 
alleviate the sufferings of the inmates. 

The granting of these two articles alone would 
permit of a blessed change in the circumstances of 
these sufferers. Beyond physical comforts, the 
plan urged would obtain for the patients what 
they need even more perhaps then any such 
things, the consolation of the occasional presence 
of compassionate fellow-citizens. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

YESTERDAY (Thursday, Nov. 29), this valuable | 
Institution held its sixteenth election of pensioners | 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, Mr. 
George Plucknett in the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said, 
he found the list contained the names of eighteen | 
candidates who were desirous of receiving the | 
benefits of their excellent Institution. He was, 
however, sorry to say that from the want of funds, 
out of so large a number of applicants, they would 
only be able to elect two. All the cases were | 
urgent and equally deserving, and called forth | 
their warmest sympathy. He, therefore, regretted 
that they were enabled only to elect so few; but 
the position of the Institution was now most 
encouraging, and he hoped that the time was not 
far distant when most of the applicants who were 
before them that day would be entered as reci- 
pients of their funds. He believed from the 
progress they were making that that was not too 
much to anticipate. He found that they had 
elected since the establishment of the Institution, 
twenty-eight males and thirteen females, and he 
trusted that their funds would soon be in such a 
position as to meet the necessities of all the appli- 
cants. 

The election was then proceeded with, and at 
the close of the poll Robert Clements, a builder and 
contractor for thirty years, was announced as the 
successful male candidate ; and Sarah Cain, widow 
of a builder, the successful female candidate. 

Mr. Joseph Bird, in the absence of the Chair- 








man, said he regretted exceedingly that he had 








not the pleasure of announcing more successful 
candidates than the two now elected; but he 
hoped that, by May next, by the careful doling 
out of the funds, with the well-known economy 
of the directors and officers, many more would 
be added to the list. 

Mr. George Bird (treasurer), expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at two only being elected out of 
eighteen of their poor and distressed brethren, 
leaving the remaining sixteen to go away despon- 
dent. He had laboured hard in the cause of the 
Institution for thirteen years, and found it all 
up-hill work. They had received no legacies, and 
none of their affluent or richer brethren had ever 
come forward with 100/. He therefore, in June 
next, intended to retire from his official duty, in 
favour of some gentleman who had more time on 
his hands, and probably greater favour. 

Mr. T. Cosens, the founder of the Institution, 
spoke in a very cheering manner of their progress, 
which before the close of the year would be plainly 
seen. 

The usual vote of thanks then closed the pro- 
ceedings, 





THE STAGE. 


The Lyceum Theatre.—Madame Celeste has not 
been quite so fortunate in obtaining good pieces 
as she deserves to be. This remark, however, 
does not apply to “ Adrienne, or the Secret of a 
Life,” in which this admirable actress has an 
opportunity to display her peculiar ability to 
much advantage. Mrs. Keeley, too, always fresh, 
genial, and forcible, Mr. George Vining, and Mr. 
Neville, have also good parts. The duel in the 
mist, and the last scene, amongst the mountains, 
are very effectively arranged and painted. A 
delineator of Irish character new to London, Mr. 
John Drew, appears to be very successful in 
“Handy Andy.” 

Gallery of Illustration, Regent-street.—This 
Gallery is now occupied by Signor Poletti, a con- 
juror, or “illusionist,” as the term now is, who 
performs a number of feats very neatly. Some 
of his tricks are quite as incomprehensible as the 
doings of the snirit-rappers, who, to the disgrace 
of our age, are still turning the heads of men and 
women who ought to know better. All that we 
hear of the proceedings is bad and worthless ; 
but the results in some cases have been so serious, 
and the evil is so widely spread, that authoritative 
steps should be taken to sift the matter to the 
bottom. 





LECTURE ON “CO-OPERATION,” BY 
MR. W. CHAMBERS, THE JOURNALIST. 


AN interesting and important lecture on this 
subject has been delivered by Mr. William 
Chambers, in Edinburgh, at the request of a 
large body of operative printers and book- 
binders there. The Scotsman of 20th November, 
gives a report of it, from which we quote. 

Of all the systems hitherto fallen upon for 
improving the condition of the operative body, 
Mr. Chambers remarked, none was open to 
fewer objections, nor so likely to be attended with 
such marked success. He then referred to the 
failure of fanciful schemes, such as Communism 
and Socialism, and observed that the arrange- 
ments he proposed to describe had no such lofty 
aspirations, and had nothing to do with politics, 
neither did they at all interfere with religious 








belief. They took from no man his individual 
character, but, on the contrary, added to his per- 
sonal responsibility, and made him feel that there 
could be no improvement in his condition with- 
out a certain measure of self-sacrifice. After 
quoting the opinion of Lord Brougham in favour 
of co-operation, the lecturer proceeded to describe 
its simple form, which aims only at the setting 
up of astore, such as formed the basis of the gi- 
gantic associations of Rochdale; and he remarked 
that, should the workmen of Edinburgh even go 
no further than that rudimental condition, and 
take full advantage of it, a very great benefit to 
each and all of them would be the consequence. 
In his narrative of the progress of the Rochdale 
Society, he showed that it began in 1844 with 
only 28 members, and it had now 3,360 members. 
As illustrating its enormous progress, he gave the 
following comparison of its position in 1845, when 
its first balance was struck, with its position in 


1859 :— 
1845. 1859. 


Number of members ...... 74 2,703 
Amount of Funds ........ #181 £27,060 
Business done ............ 710 104,012 
WPeeGe aE oo is ic cecccves 32 10,739 


Nearly 11,0007. had thus been saved in one year 
by a body of working men, simply by buying 
things at a co-operative store instead of at shop 
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According to information he had just received, 
there were twenty-four members who held 100/. 
of stock, while a considerable number had from 
607, to90. Co-operative societies of one kind or 
another had now spread in all directions, but more 
particularly in Lancashire and Yorkshire. There 
were several in Scotland, and probably altogether 
about 200 in the United Kingdom. With respect 
to the moral and social consequences in Rochdale, 
he had been informed by one of the oe Ee of 
that town that the co-operative societies had been 
of the greatest possible benefit in promoting self- 
respect, provident foresight, habits of temperance, 
and domestic comfort. It would seem that the 
whole factory population of South Lancashire and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire were becoming 
sensibly alive to the benefits of co-operation. A 
list had been published of thirty-one co-operative 
manufacturing companies either wholly at work or 
in progress of organization. Co-operation might 
therefore be called a truly gigantic movement, of 
which no man could as yet see the end. There 
was much less to surprise us in the wish to form 
these great co-operative concerns than in the capa- 
city to organize and manage them with sound 
discretion. The Rev. Dr. Begg moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chambers, which was cordially re- 
sponded to, The lecture is to be printed, 





SURVEYORS. 

Srm,—If a surveyor wishes to connect himself 
with his profession, what institution or society is 
there that he can join ? 

An architect becomes a member of the R.LB.A., 
a civil engineer of the Inst.C.E. Now I am 
neither an architect, nor do I pretend to call 
myself a civil engineer, although perhaps qualified 
to do so. There is a large class of men holding 
positions as surveyors to corporations and local 
boards of health, and others engaged in private 
practice; and it would be most desirable if they 
had some recognised head. xX. Z, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 
Sm,—It appears that at a late meeting of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, of which I 


which I had written to the president was com- 
mented upon as involving an inconsistency, in my 
regretting the absence, in the proposed architec- 
tural examination, of a test which I yet, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the critic, held to be 
impracticable. 

It would have been more to the point to have 
disproved my assertion that the Fine Art of| 
Architecture is its essential element ; as, until this, 
which I unhesitatingly reiterate, be negatived, 
there can be nothing inconsistent in doubting the 
efficacy of an examination in architecture which 
will not embrace this its real essence. 

The letter in question, in passages not included 
in your quotations, gave, I think, a sufficient ex- 
planation of my meaning; as I there stated that 
the course for architectural students in the Royal 
Academy seemed to me better fitted than that 
proposed by the Institute to test their powers of 
design; and that I thought the diploma work 
required from members of the Academy came 
nearer to a suitable ordeal for the matured artist 
than what is proposed as “the higher examina- 
tion.” 

I question in no degree the value of the know- 
ledge of which the proposed elementary course 
would afford some test ; but it seems to me that it 
might be creditably passed by those who could 
never afterwards by any skill in design establish 
a true claim to be considered architects, and that 
others might fail on most points of such an ex- 
amination, while possessing powers sufficient to 
gain them rank among true artists in this walk. 

Unless the practice of architecture without a 
diploma be made penal by statute, a surely impos- 
sible contingency, I cannot think that the scheme 
proposed will accomplish its professed aim. John 
Martin was never even an associate of the Academy 
of Arts of his country, but his works contribute 
to that country’s fame; nor do I believe that the 
lack of a diploma from the central body of British 
Architects could prevent the frequent recognition 
and employment of obscure architectural talent 
by those who can appreciate it, and, in so far, the 

defeat of the object of such diploma; and, on the 
other hand, there is the certain danger under such 
a system that the prestige of licensed mediocrity 
may raise an additional barrier to the t 
of unobtrusive poe for the direction of works 
of the kind and importance which place the selee- 





tion of their architect beyond the range of indi- 
vidual judgment. 

These considerations lead me to the opinion that 
the adoption of the course proposed would be “ an 
attempt to systematize too far,” and that a middle 
course, somewhat such as sketched at the close of 
my letter, and quoted by you, would prove more 
efficient and more advisable. 

H. P, Horner, 





Tn response to the invitation in a late number 
of the Builder, I venture to offer some suggestions 
on the above subject ; for, if the wise propositions 
of the Institute are not generally acceptable, as 
yet they are but propositions, and therefore 
susceptible of modification. 

The first modification submitted by the council 
is, I think, unsatisfactory ; and I would suggest 
the substitution of the following, as more in con- 
sonance with the previous announcement, viz. ;— 


** That it is desirable to establish a compulsory profes- 
sional examination in January, 1866, for all who shall 
present themselves for election after that date as members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 

“That an elementary examination be established for 
students (adopted so far as drawing is concerned at the 
Academy), a higher examination for associates, and a 
complete examination for fellows of the Institute.”’ 

Supplementary to this proposition I would 
suggest the immediate establishment of the pro- 
posed board of examiners, who should be empowered 
to grant certificates of competency to any member 
of the Institute desiring to receive that distinction, 
in the interim, by submitting himself to a 
voluntary examination. 

As a consequence of the adoption of the proposed 
compulsory examination, the extension of the 
second proposition, to include the provision of 
special classes for the students, and other educa- 
tional advantages, seems inevitable; and further, 
while it is desirable that the leading men in the 
profession should take the lead in the contribution 
of papers to be read at the ordinary meetings, the 
junior members should be encouraged to do the 
same, The premiums and medals of merit pre- 
sented by the Institution of Civil Engineers are 
chiefly presented to the authors of the various 
papers read thereat, which has the effect of 
stimulating emulation to excel in the production 


| of papers worthy of that distinction, and thereby 


\ | lending additional interest to the ordinary meet- 
first saw a report in your columns, a letter | 


ings of the Institution. E. C, R. 





DESIGNERS FOR STAINED GLASS, 


In your impression of the 10th ult., a cor- 
respondent addresses you on the subject of com- 
petition for stained-glass windows : his suggestion 
is a good one thus far, that persons wishing to 
have a good and artistic design should throw the 
same open to public competition; because it is 
just the want of the competition of design (for 
which, in the few instances where competition is 
resorted to, has been substituted the competition 
of price), that is the cause of the miserable trash, 
in the shape of painted windows, which we see 
daily erected, to the disfigurement rather than 
the adornment of our sacred edifices. 

A good stained glass window is, without doubt, 
a work of very high art; but in how very few 
modern windows do we see even a trace of art, 

A designer for stained glass must be a man who 
is more than simply an artist, as witness the 
failures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, &c. He 
must have a perfect knowledge of architecture, 
and be thoroughly acquainted with the style and 
character of drawing in the works of art of the 
various periods from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. A searching and conscientious study of 
the master works of these centuries is of the first 
importance, because the bad copies of bad speci- 
mens of these periods, which are in general circu- 
lation, give no idea of the real merits and beauties 
of the really artistic works of the time. He must 
also be well acquainted with the mechanical parts 
of the cutting, painting, and leading together of 
the glass, in order that the execution of his design 
may be practicable. 

are many men in this country who are 
thus qualified, and whose abilities competition for 
design would bring before the public. This would 
tend in a great measure to put a stop to the de- 
grading my of copying German prints on glass 
at so much per foot ; or rather, at so little, that the 
manufacturers cannot afford to pay more than 
mechanics’ wages, nor allow, even then, more than 
a limited time for making designs, 

One of the worst consequences, however, of the 
present system is, that the art of glass-painting 
having degenerated into a trade, a person of vulgar 
taste who wishes to present a window to a church, 








often dictate the whole arrangement, or e, 
his own ignoran t fancy, the te Pg ot ha 
of the design. Imagine a retired butcher endow. 
ing a chure , and insisting on his own bullock’s- 
head ideas carried out in the erection of the 
building. Would the architect submit ? No! nor 
would the artist in stained glass. But the 
manufacturer of stained glass windows is obliged, 
because if he do not another will, 

Under these circumstances how is it ible 
that the majority of windows placed in our churches 
and cathedrals should be other than a disgrace to 
the artistic taste of the English people ? 

I, therefore, approve your correspondent’s idea, 
as I said in commencement, to a certain extent ; 
but his notion that two or three artists, whose 
designs might be chosen for different good quali- 
ties, should combine together, one putting his 
idea, another his drawing, and a third his colour- 
ing, appears to me a very singular suggestion ; as, 
in the first place, I doubt if you oa find any 
artist to agree to it; and, in the second place, if 
you did, you w certainly make a miserable 
jumble, of which none of the parts would har- 
monize. 

In conclusion, I would observe that with 
reference to any remarks I have made as to the 
present system of designing and executing painted 
windows, I do not of course apply them generally: 
on the contrary, there are several well-known 
establishments which produce good and artistic 
works, but these works are the exceptions, not the 
rule. PETER. 








THE VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 


I DESIRE, with your permission, to offer one or 
two remarks on this important subject. 

My experience has certainly been unfavourable 
to the Arnott valve, under circumstances perhaps 
different from those under which your correspon- 
dent “W.” made use of it, In a comparatively 
small room lighted with gas I have found it neces- 
sary to remove an Arnott valve, because, whenever 
the gas was alight without a fire, and sometimes 
even when the fire was burning, the action of the 
valve was liable to become reversed, and sooty 
particles or smoke were drawn into the room. I 
have since tried a Sheringham valve in the same 
room with decided advantage. This valve is, as 
your readers are probably aware, one to be fixed 
in an external wall to admit the outer air, which 
it directs upwards against the ceiling. The 
Sheringham is less likely than the Arnott to be- 
come clogged, and consequently one can almost 
always depend upon its closing when a current 
commences to act the wrong way. I believe, 
therefore, that a Sheringham valve and an Arnott 
valve combined in the same room would form a 
very complete, safe, and simple system of ventila- 
tion, especially if the Arnott be cleansed occa- 
sionally, as your correspondent “ W.” suggests. 

Years ago the Society of Arts offered a premium 
for the best system of ventilation applicable to 
dwelling-houses already built. The premium was 
awarded to a well-known member of that Society, 
Mr. Varley, for an invention at once simple and 
workable, which provides, like the combination of 
valves I have above suggested, an inlet for exter- 
nal air and an outlet for vitiated air, and a ready 
means of distributing the one and collecting the 
other. It would be very desirable to procure 
from the inventor a description of this contri- 
vance, which is a very inexpensive one. 

In a Blue-book—*“ The Report on Barrack Ac- 
commodation for the Army,”—there is an account 
and an engraved illustration of a system of venti- 
lation, adapted for use in rooms having two ex- 
ternal walls, which has been introduced with the 
greatest success into barrack dormitories under 
the directions of Colonel Jebb. The plan is to 
establish a ventilating trunk, perforated through- 
out and running from wall to wall, with a division 
across it in the centre, and a metal valve at each 
end communicating with the external air: one 
half of the tube always acts as an inlet, and the 
other half as an outlet. I have been given to 
understand that the best ventilated of the wards 
at St. George’s Hospital are fitted with an analo- 

08 a) tus. 
ene very old plan of withdrawing vitiated 
air from a room, which I have seen at work with 
the utmost possible success, namely, that of em- 
ploying an inverted syphon, the short leg to com- 
municate with the room, the longer one to run up 
the chimney flue. The syphon will act more 
powerfully, and will be more free from the pos- 
a Of a down a passing —y— it, than 
will straight tube suggested our corre- 
t, “M. G.”’; and it possesses a additional 





not content with choosing his subject, will very 


advantage,—-that if the bend of the syphon be at 
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all accessible, so that the action could be set up in 
it by means of a gas-jet, or even a lighted piece 
of paper, it will then continue to act as long as 
the room is at all warm, whether there be a fire in 
the grate or not, though of course the fire will sti- 
mulate the action. This invention forms the sub- 
ject of a long since expired patent, I have been 
informed that it has recently (and of course ille- 
gally) been again patented. The original patent 
was granted to Nathaniel Merriman in 1804, and 
has been printed and published by the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, and can be had for 6d. 

In conclusion, as some of those interested in 
the subject may be unaware that a Parliamentary 
Report exists upon it, I may mention that there is 
a voluminous and, on the whole, valuable docu- 
ment published in 1857, and being the “ Report to 
the General Board of Health by the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Warming and Venti- 
lation of Dwellings.” The Report is signed by | 
Messrs. William Fairbairn, James Glaisher, and | 
Charles Wheatstone: a large portion of it is taken | 
up with the question of warming, and much of | 
what it says with regard to ventilation is more | 
applicable to new buildings than to existing ones ; | 
but it will well repay a perusal. T. R. S. 











| 
THE LINSEED OIL ADULTERATION, | 

AFTER the correspondence which took place 
last year in your columns concerning “Adulterated 
Linseed Oil,” I had hoped by this time we might | 
have had a better article, but such is not the case: | 
on the contrary, the oil has not improved in 
quality; for, directly the paint is used, the work 
seems in good order ;—unnaturally so, for the paint 
is hard at the commencement, in distinction to | 
that of former times, which, although soft at first, 
gradually hardened. But, with the present paint, 
though the work seems in good order for a few 
weeks, soon the whole begins to stick, and never 
properly hardens again ; and when the ladies’ wide 
dresses, or anything else, touch, the spot becomes 
quite black, and dust adheres to the paint every- 
where : in fact, the work is spoilt. Formerly, in 
making paint for inside work, half oil and half 
turpentine were mixed: now, it matters not what 
quantity of either be used, the same unpleasant 
results follow. 

In what was published last year, it was said 
some good oil could be procured at the higher 
class of manufacturers, who vend it genuine; 
“but I have tried to get some good, but in vain :” 
all the samples I have had have the same incon- 
venient quality, that of sticking. No reliance is 
to be placed on the sellers of linseed oil, as they 
run no risk, and are not responsible for the work 
spoilt by their rubbish, but the employers them- 
selves. 

The oil question is a matter of interest to the 
working man, and to all in general, as the damage 
done effects both low and high ; because, with the 
present oil no honest man can recommend house 
painting, except in cases of extreme want; and 
when houses have been painted, and owners come | 
to see the effects of the bad oil, they will have | 
nothing further to do with it ; and, what is worse, | 
discsurage their friends likewise from using it. | 
Now, if by this article something could be done 
towards so importaut a subject, indeed it would 
be a boon to all, Are not searches made into dif- | 
ferent objects? Then why not examine the oil, and | 








thus solve the mystery connected with it? We) 
want to know the real facts of the question. 
A FRIEND TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 





THE BOILER EXPLOSION AT KING’S 
CROSS. 


S1z,—The public have now before them the result of the 
adjourned investigation respecting the fatal explosion | 
which took place on the Metropolitan Railway at King’s- | 
cross about four weeks ago.* In the first stage of the} 
inquiry, immediately after the occurrence, the coroner | 
very properly declared, that it would be more satisfactory | 
to himself and the jury, if, before recording their ver- 
dict, they were to hear the opinions entertained by practi- 
cal engineers, who, after examining the remains of the 








* “The jury sworn to inquire as to the cause of the 
deaths of George Wiggins and Charles Tann, on the Ist 
November, 1860, find that their deaths were caused by the 
explosion of the fire-box of the engine Albion (the pro- 
perty of Mr. John Jay, contractor to the Metropolitan 
Railway), on which they were at the time employed, and 
that there is no evidence to show that any person is crimi- 
nally responsible in regard to such accident. The jury 
cannot separate without expressing their great obligation 
to Mr. Amos, of the firm of Messrs. Easton & Amos, and 
to Mr. George England, for the scientific evidence they 
have furnished, and also to Captain Tyler, R.E., of the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, for his most 
elaborate report on the subject ; and they respectfully re- 
quest that the coroner will be pleased to communicate 
that report to the Government, in the hope that Captain 
Tyler’s valuable suggestions, as to the means of guarding 
the public against similar accidents, may receive proper 
attention and obtain the publicity they deserve.” 
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engine, would be better qualified by their previous expe- 
rience to throw light on the questio vexata as to the cause 
of the accident, than they, the jury, by their proceeding 
with the inquiry, with the insufficient means at their dis- 
posal, would possibly be enabled todo. The justice of 
this determination was too evident to be controverted. 
Yet, whether a verdict might not have been delivered on 
the first occasion, if the report of Captain Tyler, the 
Government engineer, may be considered as anything but 
waste paper, is by no means clear. By what process of 
reasoning the jury reconcile with their verdict the evi- 
dence given by Captain Tyler is best known to themselves. 

A locomotive engine, notoriously old, and indisputably 
defective in construction, explodes, killing on the spot 
two men, and seriously injuring another, The Govern- 
ment engineer, among others, is requested to report on 
the cause or causes of the accident, and states as 
follows :—“* Looking at all the circumstances I can come 
to no other conclusion than that the boiler gave way in 
consequence of the weakness of its construction, at a 
pressure not very much exceeding that at which it was 
ordinarily employed, and at a pressure under which it 
ought to have been perfectly safe.”’ 

In the face of such powerful testimony as to the utter 
unfitness and dangerous state of the boiler, how a ver- 
dict virtually exonerating from blame all persons con- 
nected with the unhappy affair could be recorded, it 
would be difficult to understand, were it not that, in one 
important particular, with respect to the probable amount 
of pressure at the time of the explosion, Mr. England, a 
practical engineer, entertained an opinion decidedly an- 
tagonistic to that of the Government inspector. When 
doctors disagree, who shall decide? The jury, perhaps, 











such as Mr. Bewick, sen., appear to have been 
long preparing the way as pioneers to the ultimate 
renown of the district. In 1850 a seam of the 
enormous thickness of 16 feet was discovered, and 
one company alone turned out from their open 
quarries and mines the extraordinary quantity of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 tons of ironstone daily. The 
sensation and excitement in the public mind, in 
the north especially, which these operations occa- 
sioned at the time, are still fresh in recollection, 
and the richness of the Cleveland iron mining 
quarter was henceforth a popularly known fact. 
An immense increase of mining adventure in this 
district has taken place since then, and there is 
still every probability of its further and rapid 
extension. It is to the development of this dis- 
trict, and to the black band discoveries of Scot- 
land, in no inconsiderable degree, that we are 
indebted for the cheapness of iron of late years. 
There is great and pressing need of improvement 
in the chief port of shipment for the Cleveland 
iron at Whitby, but the extension of railways, and 
the growth of the iron trade of the district, will 
probably soon force on what is requisite in this 
respect. In the same quarter, we understand, 





| can searcely be censured, under such circumstances, for | there is hope of finding coal, 
refusing the grave responsibility which would otherwise | 
| attach to them by registering a verdict in accordance 
with the views explained by Captain Tyler; but it may | 


The work under notice enters fully into the 
geological and mineralogical features of the Cleve- 


well be thought that they ought to have expressed them- | land district, and is an important one to all inter- 
selves a little more strongly against the carelessness, to | ested in the iron trade. 


; Speak mildly, that has undoubtedly been exercised by 


making use of an engine such as the locomotive in question, 
without first ascertaining and adopting suitable means to 
rectify the faults in construction which, in so lucid a 
manner, were pointed out by Captain Tyler; whose 
valuable suggestions, which ought not to have been 
omitted, relative to the careful testing of steam-boilers, 
cannot be too strongly commended to the notice of the 
proper authorities. An ENGINEER. 





COMPENSATION TO YEARLY TENANTS. 
Before William Griffiths, Esq., J.P., and Valentine 





VARIORUM. 


Unper the title of “ Pre-Raphaelitism Tested 
by the Principles of Christianity ;—an Introduc- 
| tion to Christian Idealism,” Mr. W. Cave Thomas 
| has printed a pamphlet “ for private circulation.” * 
The main purpose of the thoughtful writer appears 
to be to show— 


‘That the terms, ‘earnest and conscientious endea- 
vour,’ are misapplied to that very prevalent, abject imita- 





Knight, Esgq., J.P., at the St. Marylebone Court-house. tion of nature as it is, such imitation being mere slavish 


Blagrove v. The Metropolitan Railway Company.—This 
inquiry was held on Friday, 23rd November. Mr. Edward 
Roberts conducted the case for the claimant, and Mr, 
A. Withall for the company. 

It appeared, from the opening statement and the evi- 
dence, that the claimant has occupied No. 1, London- 
street, opposite the Great Western Hotel, for fourteen 
years as a yearly tenant, from Michaelmas quarter, and 


acquiescence in things as they are, a total abnegation of 
the faculty of judgment, of moral discrimination, of selec- 


R.| tion, which, instead of elevating human and other nature 


by cultivation, by those regenerative and reformative 


| powers which science should command, tends to debase 
| the former by a false aim, which enervates the judicial 


| faculty, and the latter, by denying it the aid of human 
intervention and art.’’ 


carried on the trade of a coffee-house. She gave 200/, for Mr. Thomas combats the present meaning at- 


the goodwill, fixtures, and stock in trade. In 1856 she 


took a house adjoining for additional sleeping-rooms, and | 


during her occupation had increased her business three- 
fold. One feature of the case was, that the landlord raised 


continuous so long as the tenant performs the covenants, 
the only condition to be adjusted from time to time be- 
tween the tenant and landlord being the amount of rent 
to be paid. 

The profit of the trade, including beds, is now about 
4007. a-year. Mr. Daniels, one of the witnesses, stated 
that this lease would in the trade be worth three years’ 
purchase, and that, knowing Mrs. Blagrove had been 
fourteen years a yearly tenant, he would give 500/. for the 
goodwill, at the risk of being disturbed by the landlord. 

Mr. Withall argued, upon the ‘‘ Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act,” that the justices were precluded from doing 
more than to allow for the value of the tenancy from the 
ist February, when the company required possession, until 
Michaelmas, when the term would expire, and that no 
allowance should be made for any prospect of continuing 
the tenancy. He called the landlord to show that he 
intended to give notice to quit, and to build an hotel on 
the site. z 

Mr. Henry Barker, district surveyor, gave evidence to 
the effect that the claimant was not entitled to the expense 
or loss on removing her fixtures and trade furniture, as 
she would be compelled to do so at Michaelmas next by 
effluxion of time. He estimated the entire compensation | 


j 


| at two-thirds of a year’s purchase of 150/., which sum he | 


considered to be the net profits, instead of the 400/. | 
claimed. 

Mr. Withall in summing up, said that the Legislature | 
had intended that the Justices should have summary | 
jurisdiction only in small cases, and referred to the clause 
giving jurisdiction to Justices in cases under 50/. | 

Mr. Knight held that the! 121st section of the Act) 
directed the Justices to give compensation for any damage | 
and injury whatever sustained by the claimant; and if 
such damage were shown in this case, they would be 
bound to give full compensation. 

Mr. Roberts replied upon the evidence for the defence ; | 
and the Justices awarded 3071. 10s., including costs. The 
claimant to take away all fixtures, &c, The case occu- 
pied upwards of five hours. 





Books Heceibed. 


Geological Treatise on the District of Cleveland, 
in North Yorkshire ; its Ferruginous Deposits, 
fe.; with Observations on Ironstone Mining. 
By Jos. Bewick. London: Weale, High Hol- 
born, 1861. 

AtruoveH Cleveland has only very recently be- 

come celebrated as an iron-producing district, its 

iron has been known in modern times for a good 
many years, and in ancient times it was evidently 
well known to the Romans, from the remains of 
their workings which have been discovered. It 

was only after the opening of ironworks in 1850, 

however, that the richness of the deposits became 


| tached to the words nature and truth, and urges, 
| ably, the importance of separating the transient 
|from the permanent, the accidental from the 


| the rent in 1856 from 90/.to 105/.; thereby giving force to the essential, the special from the general, and so to 
argument, it was maintained, that a yearly occupation is | 





| realize IDEAL EXCELLENCE. The first number 
| of the new magazine, “ Temple Bar,” gives a con- 
| siderable variety of agreeable writing for a trifling 
|sum. Part of it is “smaller” than we expected, but 
time will enable the editor to strengthen his staff. 
| Mr. Hepworth Dixon gets a hearty piece of ap- 
| plause for his “Lord Bacon;” and the editor 
| begins his travels in Middlesex. The Rev. J. C. 
' Bellew contributes a paper entitled ‘Over the 
Lebanon to Baalbek,” which is unfortunately more 
about the journey than the goal. He gives a 
plan of the ruins from his “own measurements 
and drawings on the spot,” and notices two in- 
scriptions on * the centre stones in the crowns of 
the arches” of the vaulted gallery under the 
great temple, one Divisio Noscii, the other 
Divisio Chorii, the meaning of which he is unable 
to discover. 





Wiseellanes. 


ScULPTURES AND Booxs.—Some of our readers 
may find it worth while to examine the works in 
terra-cotta, books, &c., collected by Mr. Casentini, 
which are to be sold in Hercules-buildings, Lam- 
beth, next week. 

ARCHITECTURAL Unton Company.—The ordi- 
nary general meeting of this company is fixed for 
Wednesday, 5th December, at three o’clock. The 
directors propose to pay a dividend of 10s. per 
share (5 per cent.), which will leave a respectable 
balance in hand. 

“RIcHARD THE Frrst,”—This statue has, I 
think with you, been over-praised. The grand 
fault in it to me is this,—that the king appears 
to be sitting on his horse quietly, just as a groom 
does when without a saddle; whereas, as the 
attitude is supposed to be a momentary one, the 
figure should, with uplifted arm, have been raised 
in the stirrups. This would have given life to the 
figure, and would have connected it, as it were, 
better with the horse. No man on a prancing 
charger would be lifting up his sword in a sup- 
posed dignified position with his feet dangling 
carelessly in the stirrups. The pedestal is shocking. 

G.- %. 





* 23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





generally known, although a few energetic men, 
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GrorcEr StepHENson aT Oxrorp.—A statue 
of the late George Stephenson, is about to be 
erected in the Oxford Museum. Mr. Woolner, 
the sculptor of the statue of Bacon, already there 
(the gift of the Queen), is to be the sculptor. 
Pwevmatic Despatcn.—The Pneumatic De- 
spatch Company are said to have satisfactorily 
completed their preliminary experiments at the 
Soho, Works, Birmingham, and will now proceed 
with the construction of the permanent tube in- 
tended to be laid between the General Post-office 
and Bloomsbury, a distance of a mile and a fur- 
iong. The tube will be 2} feet in diameter. 
Revivat or Crry Guritps.—TuE Parnrers’ 
Company.—Mr. John Sewell, ex-master of the 
Painters’ Company, has addressed a communica- 
tion to each member of the Court of Assistants of 
that Guild, calling attention to the desirability of 
considering as to the initiatory steps to be taken 
towards the realization of another exhibition. of 
decorative works of art. The matter is to be 
taken into consideration at the next Court. 
ReEMINGTON’s Sprrnc HIneGEs FoR Swina 


in their place have the fault of being least pow- 
erful when the door is shut, and thus allowing it 
to be moved by the wind. Messrs. Remington & 
Son, of Skipton, Yorkshire, have produced a 
spring which is most powerful (if we may judge 
from the specimen submitted to us) when the door 
is closed. It works easily, opens both ways, and 
seems well adapted for any kind of doors, double 
or single. It merits attention. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CovenT GARDEN.—On the 


fell recently from the scaffolding in front of the 


panes otha dati aie eran aies | machinery at the moment the beam was about 








DesTRUCTION OF THE KitpuRN New TIMBER 
Cuvrcn By Fire.—The new edifice situate in the 
Carlton-road, Maida-hill, Kilburn, formed of tim- 
ber with an iron roof, and over 100 feet long and 
70 feet wide, has been entirely destroyed by fire. 
The origin of the disaster is unknown. The Rev. 
J. Irving, the rector, it is understood, was insured 
in the Sun Fire-office. 

Tue Sreike ry Bristor.—At the adjourned 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association, on 
Monday, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :—* This meeting sees no reason to depart 
from the resolutions passed at former meetings 
respecting the present strike of the operative 
masons, and that this meeting, at its rising, stands 
adjourned until Monday, the 3rd of December 
next.” Thus the vexed question at issue remains 
in statu quo. 

AccipENT witH A GirprR.—A large girder 


fifth floor of a tea warehouse in Wormwood-street, 
London, owing to the breakage of the hoisting 


being landed on the summit of the building, 
where it was to be used in additional stories now 
erecting. The weight carried all beneath it to 
the pavement, but left about 100 feet of scaffold- 
ing standing. Fortunately the footway was 
boarded off, which prevented the loss of life that 
must otherwise have occurred, 

A New Centrat Merropouitan Horsi.— 
Notice has been given of an intention to apply to 
Parliament in the ensuing session for an Act to 
incorporate a company for the purpose of erecting 





22nd ult., the first festival was held at the new /|a hotel and other buildings, to occupy the space 
building recently erected in Hart-street, Covent- | between the Strand on the south, and Wych-street 
garden (for the benefit of the poor of the locality), | on the north, the west end of St. Clement’s Church- 
at the sole cost of the Duke of Bedford. The sum | yard on the east, and the east end of the church- 
expended was 2,000/. The Atheneum says,—340 | yard of St. Mary-le-Strand and the south end of 
children are being educated: women are brought | Newcastle-street on the west, all in the parish of 
together to receive help and instruction in respect | St. Clement Danes ; the Act to empower the com- 
to home duties: a lecture has been established ; | pany to purchase and pull down the buildings at 
together with a Penny Bank,—the whole being | present occupying the required site. 
under the immediate superintendence of the Rev.| A Dirrty Trick.—Tznspy.—A council meeting 
Henry Hutton, M.A., the rector. The savings | was held on the 13th ult., for the purpose of re- 
collected amount to 400/.per annum. The neces- | ceiving the estimates for the furnishing of plans, 
sity for these measures will be felt when it is &c., required for the draining of the town: several 
stated thet within a short distance of the new! estimates were sent in, the one from Mr. Burns, 
building there are 274 rooms, each of which is | of Ely, being more in detail than the others, but 
occupied by a single family. |rather more in the amount of money required for 
MancnesTeR AcapEMY OF Fine Arts.—The | his services. It was resolved to profit by the 
members of this academy have held their first | labour of his brain—and theexercise of his genius— 
annual meeting at the Royal Institution. Mr. by sending a copy of his conditions to several of 
J. A. Hammersley, F.S.A., the president, occupied | the competitors, to know for how much less they 
the chair; and there was a pretty fair attendance | would perform the same amount of intellectual 
of members, associates, and students. The Chair-| labour, an act of great encouragement to those 
man called attention to the reasons why such an | who expect a committee to decide for the one that 











academy had been started. 


enlarged or systematic opportunity of meeting 
together, might mect in social conclave. This 
idea had been productive of much good, for artists | 
had strengthened their intimacy by close and fre- | 
quent inter-communication. Another object was, 
that there should be classes established for the 
study of details, both in the antique and from 
life. They had been numerously attended, and 
productive of good. The third object was that 
of seeking to have more control over the annual 
exhibition of pictures at the Royal Institution ; 
and the exhibition this year would testify to the 
advantage of this arrangement. The hon. secre- 
tary (Mr. L. Brodie) read the report of the council. 
Timerer Sate Customs. — CHALONER versus 
Wricnut.—From a case which recently came 
before the Liverpool County Court, it appeared 
that defendant had attended a timber sale at 
which plaintiff acted as broker. A log was offered 
for sale, described in the catalogue as “ defective 
heart,” being what is called “ plugged,” as then 
supposed, at one end only. Defendant purchased 
the log, and finding afterwards that it was 
“plugged” at both ends, refused to accept it. A 
re-measurement was then made by the plaintiff, 
who awarded what he considered was a fair allow- 
ance for the defect in question, but which was re- 
pudiated by the defendant. Afterwards plaintiff 
resold the timber at a loss upon the original sale, 
and charged the difference in price to defendant. 
Plaintiff was cross-examined as to the custom 
adopted in such disputes, and he stated that in all 
cases it was delegated to him to make a re- 
measurement, and adjudicate upon them without 
reference to any other person in the trade. The 
judge thought, that under the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, defendant was bound to pay the 
difference, as claimed by plaintiff, on the resale of 
the timber. The question, as had been stated, 
was not one of pounds, shillings, aud pence, but of 
principle ; and it was no doubt desirable to have 
the opinion of the court upon it. 








Its main object was, | displays the largest amount of ability.— Haver- 
that the artists who were isolated and had no very Sordwest Telegraph. 


Morse Deatus From Bap DrarnacE.—An in- 
quest has been held as to the deaths of twins, 
named Emma aud James Read, aged fourteen | 
months, who died from the poisonous effluvia 


For Victoria Hotel, Sheffield. For the whole of the 


work, except fi , Which are done, and bridge 
approach to the Midland Railway. Mr. M, E. Hettela 
(late Hadfield and Goldie), architect : — 
POUT ova vsvatasseccdbucius £16,500 0 6 
RIE: ob sWes cb bax ibedeece eveee 15,172 0 @ 
WOR ig Vis cdo endekad inka sees 14,961 0 0 
J. HA. CRAVEN cocccscce esese 14,515 0 0 
PONE nck ideedcetcve cbake + 14,250 0 0 
Chadwick....... pepassene deed 0 


wic! ° 13,156 0 
N.B. The lowest tender, omitting the east wing for the 
present, Was accepted. 





For Model Lodging-houses in Bethnal-green, f , 
Charles's. Butler, M.P. Mr. William Reddall, en ol 





venson ..... eee €1,420 9 0 
Levermore..... cecccece 1,414 lz 0 
Tolley bv s's6eee coun ceded asesese 1,400 0 0 
be) cececesecs eee sovesesse 1,387 0 0 
ME 55 ss iubanebbsnndde vbeus - 1,363 0 0 
EMER: seancepnceenesessussa | ae SS 
BWMCKDUING 2... ccccscccccecs. 1,988 © @ 

shes aes covcccccscee 1,295 0 0 
Sd, Ree ier eoccccoece 3,288 @ © 
Howlett & Browne........... 1,262 0 0 
MONEE he oi sos cans neexaa eevee 1,250 0 0 
WERITTTIOTIITITI TERT TT 1,087 0 0 





For building house, No. 2, Osborne-street, Whitechapel, 





for Mr. Flowers. Mr. Joseph Lavender, architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Ch. 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
Ashby & Horner..........- osoee 695 @ © 
Goodman ..... Kp cecaseussevnes 640 0 0 
VOU AE UU in byes keh kna beds ce 583 0 0 





For rectory-house, at Shirfield, near Basingstoke. Mr. 
John Norton, architect :— 
NUE vo vcukadncedes s4ceehes 





Barnes. 
Nichols 
Chinnock (accepted) 
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For the erection of a chapel and vestry for the Wes- 
leyan Free Church, at Ordnance-place, Chatham. Messrs. 
J. H. Andrews and Sons, architects :— 


Pankhurst... ... CaCoebecedeeusves £376 0 0 
Coblime = .csccccccccscoss babeeveds 359 10 10 
SOUMENGS . cindecoaddrvasercccssece 349 17 «6 
Sampson (accepted) .........+++ 5 0 0 





For dwelling-house at New Basford, Nottingham, for 


Mr. Lowther. Mr. Alfred Allen, architect:— 
Cargill & Son ......... bcbeassve: ae. oe 
BOCOCK 2. 0s cecsscosccoecoes sooo OO 8 
Pearson (accepted) ........0+00+ 208 0 0 





For four cottages at New Basford, for Mr. Ayre. Mr. 


Allen, architect :— 
BeMI «oon vs ccndcc savccecevvesee £389 0 0 


Cergi!l & Son (accepted) ........ 319 0 O 





For house, to be built at Talfuurd-road, Camberwell, 
for Mr. Alfred Perrin. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect :— 





arising through an overflowing cesspool, at No. 12, 
Boston-street, Shoreditch. There were two more 
children very ill, and in a dangerous state of 
health. The mother stated that she had lost two 
children about two years since in the adjoining | 
house, and she attributed their deaths to the 
filthy and unwholesome condition of the house, for 
the room in which they lived was frequently over- 
flowing with night soil. Mr. John Gay, the senior 
surgeon of the Great Northern Hospital, believed 
that the children had been poisoned from the foul- 
ness of the house, which was in a frightful state 
of filth. The jury returned the following special 
verdict :—“That the deceased died from poison, 
arising from effluvia, through bad drainage in the 
house where they resided; and the jurors further 
say, that the conduct of the landlord of the said 
house was highly censurable. The parish autho- 
rities were to blame for allowing the premises to 
be in such a dangerous condition to health.” 

Stare oF NEWGATE-STREET.—Sir: I wish to 
call attention to the present state of Newgate- 
street. At the further end, as you go towards 
Cheapside, some houses have been partly pulled 
down, and have remained in that disgraceful 
state for some considerable time, doing a great 
amount of injury to the trade and prosperity of 
the neighbourhood, not to mention the miserable 
aspect it gives to every thing around. 

A Passer-By Twice a Day. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of a foreman’s house, at the Gilling- 
ham Gas Works, for the Roch-ster and Chatham Gas 


Company. Messrs. J. H. Andrews & Son, architects :— 
PRUNES sccctessaviner eosess 





CREROUEE 0d vecncccecces ccvecsenee 387 10 0 
pees Al Cpe evvcnccscosesessteuse 370 0 9 
Clothier (accepted)...... idenvs 343 «0 «0 


Hardiman ...+..--cecccesesseces £530 0 4 
DOEAVIN cc ccccceccsccvccvevesces 550 0 0 
MONE .ncccccccccvcncesccccesece 535 9 0 
ThoOmMpSOn,. ....-eeeeecceeceeees §24 0 0 
Crawley ...ccccccecccnreceeerees 500 0 0 
BEGOER ok cSadecear ci vécencsceuse 499 0 0 
Hart ...cccose inuaebodéndseNees 400 0 0 


For painter's work, to be done to house, Strceatham- 
hill, for Mr. John Soutbgate. Mr. Henry James, archi 
tect :— 


FIGhG? oc vccccsccccsvcccccevcccce £235 0 0 
MeLacklan ..cccecccccescesccce 233 0 0 
WICKED co cdccsviciecoccss ccuces 217 18 6 
WIMOM.. cnc cvcscceavecscesesdcoee 212 0 0 


For works to be done in repairs of house, No. 37, Joba- 
street, Bedford-row. . Mr. J. Lavender, architect :— 





Bes 2 nce rcceccccccvveccsscvvess #235 0 90 
Brake .......+. Cov eevdcccesce eso 213 0 0 
Green & SOM ...cceeeeessesenecs 177 9 0 
Sutton... vecesccccccccecvessocs 167 0 0 
POPTY ..occccccccccvcersoesscece 159 7 4 
Stephens & Latto ........-+00+5 149 0 0 

For chapeland schools at Stowmarket. Mr. F. Barnes 


architect :— 

















Taylor’s White 
Rag Stone. Patent Suffolk 
| Bricks. Bricks. 
Betts & Co.......| 4,347 10 @/ 4,004 9 0/ 4,111 © 0 
Whight)s. .s0ssess 3,835 0 0/ 3,743 0 0 _ 
Worswick & Mor. | 
SOYB..  ccccsded 3,715 0 0 | 3,730 0 0/) 3,665 0 0 
Ere Pe 3, 0 0) 3,661 0 0/|3,500 0 0 
OS Oe 3,421 0 0 | 3,421 0 0) 3,421 0 0 
STE” co craveves 3,333 0 0) 3,440 0 0/3,180 0 0 
Gibbons ........| 2,926 0 0/ 2,296 0 0'2,806 0 0 
* Accepted, The contractors to take old materials in 


present chapel and two houses. 


Gai” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





